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The  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District 
is  one  of  the  most  diverse  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  City.  It  is  an  area  which 
has  great  potential  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Since  1968,  the  City  has  invested  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  attention 
in  this  area.  In  Uphams  Corner,  the 
Strand  Theatre  is  being  restored,  a 
new  tot  lot  was  constructed  at  Belden 
Street  and  the  City  parking  lot 
redone.  Columbia  Road  traffic,  road- 
way improvements  and  landscaping 
are  scheduled  for  construction  this 
Fall.  The  City  has  supported  and  will 
continue  to  aid  the  Columbia/Savin 
Hill  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
program.  New  elderly  housing  has 
been  constructed  on  Edison  Green. 
The  City  is  in  the  process  of  repairing 
and  improving  many  streets  in  the 
area.  The  Open  Space  Management 
Program  has  been  very  effective  at 
improving  vacant  lots  throughout  the 
district  and  will  continue  to  operate- 
especially  in  the  Dudley-Brunswick 
King  areas. 

The  City  will  be  directing  funding  to 
complete  the  recommendations  sug- 
gested by  the  Dorchester  Avenue  Re- 
vita  I  izat  ion  Plan.  Construction  of 
new  elderly  housing  in  Uphams  Cor- 
ner will  also  be  a  priority.  Columbia 
Point,  Dudley  and  Brunswick  King 
are  included  in  the  Boston  Plan  and 
therefore  are  major  targets  for 
public  ancLprivate  investment.  Over 
the  next  three  years,  the  City  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  North  Dorchester. 

This  Neighborhood  Profile  outlines 
City  goals  and  strategies  for  future 
investment  and  improvement. 

I  hope  this  booklet  will  encourage  in- 
terest in  the  problems  confronting 
this  neighborhood  and  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  developing  solutions  for 
positive  growth. 

Sincerely, 


Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor 
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I.  Introduction/Summary 

The  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District 
with  over  50,000  persons  is  one  of  the 
most  varied  areas  in  the  City.  In 
many  ways  it  is  like  a  small  version 
of  the  entire  City.  It  is  composed  of 
distinct  neighborhoods  whose  charac- 
teristics and  problems  can  be  more  ef- 
fectively examined  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  as  a  total  district. 

DUDLEY 

Since  1947,  2,200  housing  units  have 
been  demolished  in  Dudley  (48%  of 
its  1947  stock).  Vacant  lots  now  cover 
177  acres.  Within  the  Dudley  area 
there  are  two  struggling  residential 
areas  —  St.  Pauls  and  Shirley-Dudley 
—  both  of  which  need  to  be  concen- 
trated investment  areas  to  prevent  any 
further  deterioration.  Fears  of  further 
abandonment  have  resulted  in  lack  of 
private  investment,  increased  crime 
and  vandalism,  dumping  on  vacant 
lots,  decline  in  owner  occupancy,  and 
a  profusion  of  land  uses  such  as  car 
repair  facilities  which  violate  the  Zon- 
ing Code. 

The  Housing  Improvement  Program 
(HIP)  has  not  been  successful  in  the 
Dudley  area  due  to  the  absence  of 
conventional  credit  sources  and  the 
low  incomes  of  its  residents.  HIP 
must  be  designed  so  that  low  income 
families  can  take  advantage  of  this 
program.  A  combination  of  methods 
could  be  employed  such  as:  low  in- 
terest revolving  loan  fund,  interest 
subsidies  or  deferred  payment  loans. 

To  increase  the  number  of  owner  oc- 
cupied structures  in  the  Dudley  area, 
a  homesteading  program  should  be 
developed  to  help  renters  become 
homeowners. 

The  BRA's  Open  Space  Management 
Program,  which  involves  the  cleaning, 
grading  and  fencing  of  vacant  lots, 
has  been  only  marginally  effective  in 
the  Dudley  area  due  to  lack  of  fund- 
ing. Community  Development  Block 
Grant  funds  should  be  committed  to 
both  the  Shirley-Dudley  and  St. 
Paul's  area  so  that  every  problem 
vacant  lot  is  cleaned  and  improved. 

The  vacant  land  near  Magazine  Street 
between  George  Street  and  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  and  along  the  Midlands 
Railroad  should  be  examined  for 
future  new  residential  or  industrial 
sites.  If  the  industrial  sector  does  ex- 


pand, the  residential  community  must 
be  sufficiently  protected.  In  many 
areas  of  Dudley,  particularly  in 
Shirley-Dudley,  rezoning  is  needed  to 
conform  with  current  land  use  and  to 
prevent  industrial  encroachment  into 
residential  areas.  The  parks  in  the 
Dudley  area  are  poorly  maintained; 
Hannon  Playground  is  especially  in 
need  of  repair.  An  intensive  program 
of  street  reconstruction,  street  lights 
and  sewer  and  water  repairs  is  also 
needed. 

COLUMBIA/SAVIN  HILL 

This  neighborhood  is  the  most  stable 
in  the  planning  district.  Approxi- 
mately 75%  of  the  homes  are  owner 
occupied.  This  area  received  over 
$250,000  since  1975  from  HIP  in  ac- 
tual grants,  and  the  suspension  rate  is 
only  18%.  Since  1974,  the 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Pro- 
gram (NHS)  has  provided  homeowner 


counseling  and  financial  services  to 
over  400  families  and  has  successfully 
operated  a  Homebuyers  Opportunity 
Program  in  which  they  are  rehabil- 
itating and  selling  15  formerly  aban- 
doned and  dilapidated  buildings  to 
new  homeowners. 

Dorchester  Avenue  is  Columbia/- 
Savin  Hill's  main  street.  This  road- 
way has  fallen  into  disrepair  and  pro- 
jects a  negative  image  of  the  area 
although  the  abutting  residential  areas 
are  basically  sound.  In  order  to  re- 
verse this  decay,  the  BRA's  study  of 
July  1978,  Dorchester  Avenue  in 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  Proposed  Revi- 
talization  Program,  recommended  the 
following  improvements: 

1 .  Street  and  Commercial  Node  Im- 
provements using  $2.5-3.0  million  of 
Urban  Systems  funding.  The  project 
engineering  would  cost  approximately 
$250,000-$300,000  and  must  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  applying  and  receiving 
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80%  Federal/20%  State  Urban  Sys- 
tems monies. 

2.  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  funds  should  be  allocated  for  a 
Storefront  Rebate  Program  for  busi- 
nesses located  in  the  three  commercial 
nodes  along  this  section  of  Dorchester 
Avenue.  BRA  Urban  Design  staff  and 
Neighborhood  Business  Program 
architects  should  work  with  the 
business  to  develop  storefronts  which 
complement  one  another  and  reflect 
the  area's  architectural  style. 

3.  The  vacant  land  on  Dorchester 
Avenue  from  Melvinside  Terrace  to 
Greenmount  Street  would  make  an 
ideal  site  for  an  outdoor  recreational 
area  due  to  its  proximity  to  Colonel 
Marr  Boy's  Club  and  the  lack  of  such 
a  facility  in  the  Columbia  area.  Sev- 
eral industrial  firms  along  this  sector 
of  Dorchester  Avenue  are  interested 
in  consolidating  and  expanding  their 
businesses.  The  site  must  be  prepared 
in  order  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
Meany  Playground  is  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  and  should  be  renovated  in 
the  near  future. 

UPHAMS  CORNER/JONES  HILL 

The  Uphams  Corner  business  district 
has  been  gradually  making  a  come- 
back as  a  major  commercial  center. 
The  Strand  Theatre,  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $1.5  million  of  Federal  Pub- 
he  Works  monies,  is  on  the  eve  of  re- 
opening as  a  Cultural  Arts  and  Per- 
formance Center.  A  marketing  bro- 
chure for  the  Uphams  Corner  area  is 
now  available.  This  will  help  to  bring 
increased  private  investment  into  the 
business  community.  Federal  Urban 
Systems  funding  will  provide  monies 
for  the  redesign,  resurfacing  and 
landscaping,  of  Columbia  Road  dur- 
ing the  Fall  of  1979,  from  Hamlet 
Street  to  the  Midlands  tracks. 

The  Dorchester  North  Burial 
Grounds,  already  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Landmarks,  is 
being  recommended  for  designation 
as  a  Boston  Landmark.  Historic  light- 
ing is  being  funded  through  the 
Browne  Fund.  The  existing  concrete 
wall  surrounding  the  cemetery  has  en- 
couraged vandalism  to  the  burial 
grounds  by  shielding  it  from  sight  of 
the  Uphams  Corner  Business  District 
police  patrol  and  the  public.  This  is 
the  only  green  area  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  business  district.  The  existing 


concrete  wall  should  be  replaced  by  a 
wrought  iron  fence  to  give  it  visibility 
and  protect  it  from  damage. 

New  elderly  housing  should  be 
developed  in  Uphams  Corner.  CDBG 
funds  can  be  used  to  acquire  the 
land,  demolish  unneeded  structures 
and  relocate  any  existing  businesses 
on  the  site.  This  land  could  then  be 
sold  to  a  developer,  which  partially 
compensates  the  City  for  its  initial  in- 
vestment. There  is  a  need  for  elderly 
housing  and  this  expenditure  will  also 
strengthen  the  Uphams  Corner  busi- 
ness district. 

The  Housing  Improvement  Program 
(HIP)  in  most  of  the  Uphams  Corner- 
Jones  Hill  area  has  not  been  effective 
enough  to  stimulate  the  housing 
market  and  encourage  investment.  An 
interest  reduction  program  should  be 
funded  from  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  budget.  This 
program  provides  an  interest  subsidy, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  a 
rehabilitation  loan. 

The  members  of  the  Virginia- 
Monadnock  Civic  Association  have 
been  meeting  with  officials  in  Police 
District  2  to  persuade  them  to  insti- 
tute a  team  policing  program  in  their 
area  (similar  to  the  one  operating  in 
Mission  Hill).  The  City  should  give 
its  support  to  the  neighborhood  in 
this  very  worthy  effort. 

BRUNSWICK-KING 

This  area  has  received  only  $26,000  in 
actual  HIP  rebates  in  3  years,  and 
there  has  been  a  54%  suspension  rate. 
A  low  interest  revolving  loan  pro- 
gram, or  an  interest  reduction  pro- 
gram in  conjunction  with  a 
homesteading  program  for  absentee 
owned  problem  homes  would  better 
serve  this  community  than  the  con- 
ventional HIP. 

The  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram should  clean  and  improve  every 
abandoned  vacant  lot  in  Brunswick- 
King.  Many  streets  were  improved 
and  parks  built  under  urban  renewal, 
but  there  should  be  a  continued  ex- 
penditure for  capital  improvements. 

Brunswick  Gardens,  the  unfinished 
multi-family  housing  project,  located 
between  Brunswick  and  Intervale 
Streets,  should  be  redesigned  and 
completed.  This  uncompleted  project 
is  a  blight  on  the  area  and  has  at- 


tracted criminal  activities  due  to  the 
large  amounts  of  undeveloped  land. 

Liquor  licenses  in  this  area  are  being 
abused  in  many  cases,  with  drinking 
occurring  after  hours  and  outside  the 
facility  as  well  as  being  used  as  a 
front  by  illegal  drug  users  and  traf- 
fickers. The  Boston  Licensing  Board 
should  be  encouraged  by  residents 
and  public  agencies  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  abuse  of  selected 
liquor  licenses. 

COLUMBIA  POINT 

Since  1970,  over  $183  million  of 
public  and  private  funds  have  been 
invested  in  Columbia  Point  including: 
(1)  expansion  of  the  First  National 
Bank  Computer  Center;  (2)  renova- 
tion of  a  portion  of  Bayside  Mall  for 
the  Boston  Teacher's  Union;  (3)  con- 
struction of  the  U/Mass  Harbor 
Campus;  (4)  construction  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Library;  (5)  City  park 
and  recreation  improvements;  (6)  in- 
stallation of  new  athletic  fields  by 
Boston  College  High  School;  (7)  pub- 
lic housing  modernization  improve- 
ments ($18.4  million);  (8)  design  of  a 
new  State  Archives  Building;  and  (9) 
construction  of  a  busway  linking 
U/Mass  with  the  public  housing 
development. 

Despite  this  investment,  conditions  in 
the  Columbia  Point  Public  Housing 
Development  remain  poor.  Less  than 
25%  of  the  apartments  are  occupied 
and  many  of  these  do  not  meet  mini- 
mum State  Sanitary  Code  require- 
ments. The  BHA  has  made  recent 
security,  management,  heating,  roof- 
ing and  electrical  improvements. 

The  City,  through  the  "Boston 
Plan,"  has  proposed  a  new  mixed - 
income  community  of  some  1,800 
units  of  housing,  150,000 
square  feet  of  shopping  space  and  a 
waterfront  park  have  been  proposed 
as  city-wide  priorities  for  City,  State 
and  Federal  funding.  Recently,  there 
has  been  considerable  private  interest 
expressed  in  redeveloping  Columbia 
Point. 

A  $250,000  BRA  application  for  Ur- 
ban Partnership  Funds  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  HUD.  If  funded,  this  pro- 
gram would  develop  detailed  design 
and  master  engineering  plans  needed 
to  initiate  private  redevelopment  at 
Columbia  Point. 
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II.  Background  — 
Neighborhood  History 

After  years  of  religious  and  political 
persecution,  Puritans,  with  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Dorchester,  obtained  a 
charter  allowing  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company  to  settle  the  land  be- 
tween the  Charles  and  Merrimac 
Rivers.  Early  in  1630  the  prospective 
settlers  sailed  on  the  Mary  and  John 
for  the  Charles  River.  In  June  1630, 
the  settlers  landed  in  a  place  called 
"Mattapannock"'  by  the  Indians 
(Columbia  Point).  The  first  houses 
and  meeting  house  were  built  near  the 
junction  of  Pleasant  and  East  Cottage 
Streets.  Fearing  Indian  attacks,  all 
homes  were  originally  built  on  four  to 
six  acre  homesteads  within  a  half  mile 
of  the  Meeting  house  and  close  to  a 
fort  on  top  of  Savin  Hill. 

In  the  1630's  the  Uphams  Corner 
area  was  known  as  "Burying  Place 
Corner,"  named  after  the  Dorchester 
North  Burying  Ground  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1633.  The  cemetery  is  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  is  of  significant  impor- 
tance due  to  its  association  with  Dor- 
chester's prominent  founding  citizens, 
its  early  establishment  and  its  excep- 
tional inventory  of  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  century  funerary  sculpture. 

The  Blake  House,  constructed  in 
1648,  also  on  the  National  Register,  is 
Boston's  oldest  standing  house.  It 
was  moved  from  its  original  founda- 
tion for  preservation  purposes  to  its 
present  site  in  Richardson  Park  near 
Edward  Everett  Square. 

In  1639,  the  nations's  first  public 
school  was  built  on  Settlers  (Pleasant) 


Street  and  was  funded  from  fees  as- 
sessed on  the  men  who  pastured 
sheep  on  Thompson's  Island.  During 
its  first  two  centuries,  agriculture  was 
North  Dorchester's  primary  means  of 
livelihood.  In  1747,  the  Shirley-Eustis 
House  was  erected  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernor William  Shirley  as  a  governor's 
mansion  and  colonial  showplace.  It 
later  became  the  home  of  Governor 
William  Eustis  in  1819.  This  mansion 
still  exists  today  on  Shirley  Street  in 
the  Dudley  area  and  following  exten- 
sive rehabilitation  it  will  be  restored 
to  its  former  splendor  and  will  be 
again  open  to  the  public.  As  portions 
of  the  southern  sections  of  Dorchester 
founded  their  own  town  meetings, 
they  formed  their  own  towns  so  that 
by  1797  Dorchester  was  reduced  to 
include  South  Boston,  Dorchester  and 
Hyde  Park. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Colonial  peri- 
od, wealthy  Bostonians  began  to 
build  country  estates  and  summer 
homes  on  the  hill  tops  of  North  Dor- 
chester. Roxbury  was  the  site  of  most 
of  these  estates  since  the  still  unfilled 
South  Bay  isolated  Dorchester  from 
Boston.  In  1804,  South  Boston,  hav- 
ing come  under  Boston's  influence, 
was  annexed  to  Boston. 

Around  1800  Amos  Upham  built  a 
grocery  store  at  what  is  now  the  cor- 
ner of  Columbia  Road  and  Dudley 
Street  to  serve  residents  as  they  trav- 
eled by  horse  between  their  country 
homes  and  Boston.  In  the  late  1800's 
the  Uphams  store  was  replaced  by  a 
much  larger  three  story  brick  market. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  portion  of  Dorchester  be- 
tween Dudley  Street  and  Boston  de- 


veloped differently.  Proximity  to 
Boston  and  water -powered  industry 
promoted  the  development  of  a  work- 
ing class  mill  town  community. 

The  opening  of  the  Boston- 
Providence  Railroad  in  1835  and  re- 
placement of  the  hourly  stage  coach 
to  Lower  Mills  by  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  in  1844  made  Dorchester  ac- 
cessible to  upper  middle  class 
Yankees  and  Irish  who  built  large  one 
and  two  family  Victorian  homes  on 
Savin  Hill  and  Jones  Hill.  Replace- 
ment of  the  Dorchester  Avenue  horse 
car  by  the  electric  car  in  1857  opened 
the  area  between  the  hills  to  further 
development.  As  Dorchester  became 
increasingly  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
more  rural  Hyde  Park  formed  a  sepa- 
rate town  in  1868  to  avoid  annexation 
to  Boston.  A  year  later,  the  people  of 
Dorchester  voted  928  to  726  for  an- 
nexation to  Boston. 

Based  on  the  extension  of  the  street- 
car lines  and  the  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, development  boomed  from  1870 
until  the  area  was  entirely  built-up  by 
1914.  Boston's  growing  middle  class 
was  leaving  the  increasingly  industri- 
alized City  for  the  rural  suburbs.  As 
the  family  unit  no  longer  remained 
the  primary  economic  unit  for  these 
families  and  transportation  facilities 
were  improved,  a  home  separate  from 
work  was  possible.  Later,  a  new 
building  code  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  inexpensive  three  family 
houses  which  became  known  as 
"triple  deckers."  Triple  deckers  cost 
$4,800  to  build  as  opposed  to 
$18-30,000  for  a  Victorian  home. 

Uphams  Corner's  location  at  the 
junction  of  five  streetcar  lines  made  it 
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Dorchester's  marketplace  serving 
250,000  people.  The  streetcar  lines 
produced  a  pattern  of  commercial 
strip  development  along  major 
streets,  providing  services  within 
walking  distance  of  most  dwellings 
and  convenient  to  the  major  transpor- 
tation system.  Industrial  uses  were 
close  to  their  critical  transportation 
systems,  the  waterfront  and  the  rail- 
road lines.  In  the  1920's  Cifrino's 
Market  (now  Uphams  Corner  Mar- 
ket) was  the  first,  and  for  many 
years, the  largest  supermarket  in  the 
world. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  I, 
anti-immigrant  feelings  and  the  fear 
of  everything  foreign  increased.  With 
the  influx  of  working  class  people 
moving  into  the  triple-deckers,  the 
disappearance  of  most  vacant  land, 
and  the  increase  in  immigrants,  many 
of  the  older  upper-middle  class  resi- 
dents panicked  in  1920,  leaving  for 
suburbs  further  to  the  south.  In  1927, 
the  opening  of  a  rapid  transit  line  be- 
tween Andrew  Square  and  Fields  Cor- 
ner placed  downtown  Boston  within 
15  minutes  of  Dorchester.  The  De- 
pression of  the  1930's  slowed  this 
exodus  of  the  middle  class  from  the 
Uphams  Corner  area. 

The  Strand  Theatre,  located  at  the 
corner  of  Columbia  and  Hancock 
Street,  was  proclaimed  on  its  opening 
night  in  November,  1918  as  "New 
England's  most  beautiful  theatre." 
During  the  1920's,  vaudeville  per- 
formers such  as  Ray  Bolger,  Milton 
Berle,  Frannie  Brice  and  Jack  Haley 
appeared  there.  The  Strand  became  a 
famous  first-run  movie  house  in  the 
1930's  and  remained  so  for  two  dec- 
ades. The  City  of  Boston  has 
provided  $1.7  million  to  acquire  and 
renovate  the  Strand.  In  November 
1978,  it  was  the  Strand's  60th  an- 
niversary. 

After  World  War  II,  the  middle  class 
exodus  was  reinforced  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  highways,  wide- 
spread automobile  ownership,  and 
availability  of  government  VA  and 
FHA  mortgages  in  the  suburbs. 
Tastes  swung  sharply  toward  a  subur- 
ban ideal  of  single  family  homes, 
quarter  acre  lots  and  drive-in  stores. 
The  rapid  suburban  expansion  into 
Milton,  Randolph  and  Quincy 
drained  most  of  the  remaining  middle 
class  residents  and  their  children  from 


The  Strand  Theatre,  prior  to  renovation. 


the  "old  fashioned"  neighborhoods 
of  Dorchester. 

In  1959  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
closed  as  the  Southeast  Expressway 
was  opened.  By  the  early  1960's 
blacks  had  replaced  the  Jewish  com- 
munity as  the  principal  homeowners 
in  the  neighborhoods  along  Blue  Hill 
Avenue.  Following  the  riots  of  1968, 
white  businesses  left  Blue  Hill 
Avenue.  As  a  result  of  the  Boston 
Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group 
(BBURG)  Program  in  the  Dudley  and 
Brunswick-King  areas,  which  funded 
low-income  minority  mortgages  on  a 
large  scale,  middle  income  home- 
owners left  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  district  to  be  replaced  by  lower 
income  families. 

Neighborhood  associations  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  planning  district  have 
had  a  strong  positive  impact  on  the 
area  by  organizing  citizen  involve- 
ment and  proving  commitment  to  up- 
grade their  respective  communities. 
Those  associations  which  meet  regu- 
larly on  a  monthly  basis  are:  the  Co- 
lumbia-Savin Hill  Civic  Association, 


Jones  Hill  Civic  Association,  Vir- 
ginia-Monadnock  Civic  Association 
located  west  of  Uphams  Corner  busi- 
ness area  and  the  Quincy-Geneva 
Civic  Association  in  Brunswick-King. 
Interest  has  been  shown  in  three  other 
areas  to  form  civic  associations:  (1) 
Shirley-Dudley;  (2)  St.  Paul's;  and  (3) 
Belden  Street-Wendover  area. 

In  the  1970's  Spanish  and  Cape  Ver- 
dean  families  have  become  the  prin- 
cipal homeowners  in  the  Dudley 
neighborhood,  and  have 
had  a  stabilizing  effect  upon  this 
area.  Young  professional,  middle 
class  families  have  once  again  discov- 
ered the  exceptional  housing  values  of 
the  Dorchester  triple  decker  and  Vic- 
torian homes,  and  have  moved  into 
the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Uphams 
Corner-Jones  Hill  area. 

1980  will  be  Dorchester's  350th 
birthday.  With  increased  public  and 
private  investment  and  the  continued 
involvement  of  its  neighborhoods  the 
Uphams  Corner  planning  area  will  be 
considered  a  fine  place  to  live. 
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III.  The  Neighborhoods 

The  Uphams  Corner  District  reached 
a  peak  population  of  68,170  in  1950. 
Due  to  the  continued  migration  of 
middle  class  families  to  suburban 
areas  since  World  War  II  and  the  loss 
of  housing  units  through  disinvest- 
ment and  subsequent  demolition, 
even  though  the  population  was  par- 
tially replaced  by  Spanish,  Cape  Ver- 
dean,  and  black  families,  the 
District's  total  population  had  de- 
clined to  50,420  by  1970.  The  City- 
funded  Hart  Survey  done  in  1977 
found  the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  area,  excluding 
Brunswick-King  to  be  16.7%. 

However,  any  attempt  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  total  Planning 
District  masks  a  broad  range  of 
widely  differing  neighborhoods  with 
measurably  different  population  and 
housing  characteristics.  Property 
values  in  north  Dorchester  rose  179% 
between  1947  and  1972  compared  to 
the  city-wide  increase  of  275%.*  In 
1970,  the  neighborhoods  ranged  in 
annual  median  income  from  $4,000  to 
$10,000,  and  from  75%  owner  occu- 
pied homes  to  0%  (Columbia  Point). 
The  Hart  Survey  revealed  that  the 
four  major  problems  of  the  Uphams 
Corner  area  most  frequently  cited  by 
the  residents  are:  (1)  high  unemploy- 
ment, (2)  crime,  (3)  housing  condi- 
tions, and  (4)  public  sanitation. 

In  fall,  1978,  the  City-funded  Plesser 
Poll  was  conducted.  The  poll  sampled 
2,550  households  located  in  17 
Boston  neighborhoods.  The  Uphams 
Corner  survey  included  families  from 
Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  and 
Columbia-Savin  Hill.  The  Roxbury 
survey  included  Dudley  and 
Brunswick-King. 

The  Uphams  Corner  survey  revealed 
that  its  residents  are  less  inclined  to 
move  away  than  residents  in  most 
other  Boston  neighborhoods;  69.8% 
responded  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
move  in  the  next  three  years.  On  the 
question  of  safety,  67.7%  of  those  in- 
terviewed felt  totally  safe  and  32.2% 
felt  fairly  safe.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
the  residents  are  interested  in  having 
the  City  spend  more  money  for  neigh- 


*  "Residential  Property  Market 
Values"  —  BRA,  Boston,  1973. 


borhood  projects  than  city-wide 
projects. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  highest 
priority  items  were  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  expenditures  which  would 
revitalize  the  City's  economy.  Up- 
hams Corner's  population,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  poll,  is  older  than  the 
Boston  average. 

Factors  which  influence  residents  in 
determining  where  they  would  like  to 
live  are  "well  maintained  homes, 
good  street  lighting,  and  good  access 
to  health  and  shopping  facilities." 

In  the  Plesser  Poll  for  Roxbury, 
crime  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  problems.  Residents  view 
expenditures  for  increased  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  street  lighting  as 
priorities.  There  is  a  great  concern  for 
improvement  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  their  neighborhoods.  They  desire 
larger  expenditures  for  housing  and- 
capital  improvements  such  as  street 
repairs. 

These  issues  are  examined  in  this 
Neighborhood  Profile  and  the  pro- 
posed solutions  have  been  included  in 
the  proposed  3-year  program. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the 
tremendous  variety  of  people  and 
neighborhoods  within  the  Uphams 
Corner  Planning  District,  the  avail- 
able census  and  housing  data  has 
been  organized  on  the  basis  of  five 
geographic  neighborhoods  which  in 
part  reflect  historic  area  names  and 
civic  group  areas,  but  also  indicate 
areas  of  differing  income  levels, 
ethnic  composition  and  housing  stock 
characteristics. 


A.  DUDLEY 

1 .  Existing  Characteristics 

a.  Population  and  Employment 
Characteristics 

In  the  past  20-25  years  the  Dudley 
neighborhood  has  experienced  the 
most  dramatic  changes  of  all  the 
neighborhoods  in  the  district.  In  1940 
it  had  18,384  persons  of  whom  0.2% 
were  black;  whereas  in  1970  there 
were  9,805  people  with  over  50% 
black  residents.  In  addition,  during 
the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  number  of  Spanish-speaking 
residents  which  constituted  13%  of 


the  population  in  1970.  Although  not 
reported  in  the  1970  Federal  census 
there  is  a  growing  Cape  Verdean  pop- 
ulation of  about  200  families. 

A  more  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  BRA  in  the  Summer  of  1976,*  re- 
vealed that  approximately  24%  of 
the  population  were  Spanish-speak- 
ing, 8%  were  Cape  Verdean  and  37% 
were  Afro-American.  Other  ethnic 
groups  recorded  were  Oriental  -  .5%, 
Haitian  -  .9%,  American  Indian 
-2.3%,  Italian  -  5.1%,  and  West  In- 
dian -  1.4% 

The  white  population  in  the  Dudley 
area  is  primarily  elderly  persons  who 
have  lived  in  this  area  most  of  their 
lives.  Very  few  young  white  families 
have  moved  into  the  area  since  1970. 
In  the  future,  the  present  ethnic/ 
racial  diversity  of  this  area  is  expected 
to  increase,  with  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Spanish-speaking,  Cape 
Verdean  and  West  Indian  popula- 
tions. 

In  1970,  the  Dudley  neighborhood 
had  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
young  people  under  18  years  old 
(45%)  than  the  city  as  a  whole  (28%). 
It  also  has  a  higher  percentage  (38%) 
of  families  with  incomes  below 
$5,000/year  than  the  city  total  of 
22%.  The  median  family  income  for 
1970  was  around  $7,000  a  year,  well 
below  the  city  median  income  of 
$9,100. 

The  1976  BRA  survey  indicates  that 
dependency  on  welfare  may  have  in- 
creased since  1970  from  26% 
to  35%.  This  situation  may  be  reflec- 
tive of  the  status  of  the  economy 
which,  although  it  has  improved  con- 
siderably since  1974-1975,  is  still  not 
providing  the  same  amoung  of  job 
opportunities  as  in  1970.  In  1975  over 
17%  of  the  area's  labor  force  was  un- 
employed. Twenty-two  (22%)  percent 
of  the  residents  were  employed  as 
operatives;  20%  as  service  workers 
and  20%  as  clerical  workers.  In  1977 
these  unemployment  figures  are  even 
higher  especially  among  blacks  and 
Hispanics  under  25  years  of  age. 


*  This  survey  included  both  the 
Dudley  neighborhood  and  a  portion 
of  Uphams  Corner  bounded  by  Col- 
umbia Road  on  the  east  and  East 
Cottage  Street  on  the  north. 
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b.  Housing  Characteristics 

Residential  structures  in  the  Dudley 
neighborhood  are  largely  older, 
woodframe,  two  and  three-family 
houses.  In  1973,  a  majority  (57.2%) 
of  the  units  required  repairs  in  excess 
of  $1,000.  This  percentage  is  much 
higher  than  all  other  neighborhoods 
in  the  district  with  the  exception  of 
Columbia  Point.  Owner-occupied 
structures  comprised  59%  of  the 
housing  stock  in  1970.  The  percentage 
of  owner-occupied  structures  has  de- 
clined to  54%  in  1978.  Since  1947, 
2,200  housing  units  have  been  demol- 
ished in  Dudley  (48%  of  Dudley's 
1947  housing  stock).  Vacant  lots 
cover  over  177  acres. 


Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group 
(BBURG)  loans  to  low  income  home- 
owners in  the  early  1970's,  current 
bank  requirements  for  FHA  insured 
mortgages  and  unwillingness  of  banks 
to  give  conventional  mortgages  have 
adversely  affected  this  neighborhood 
by  discouraging  middle  income  home- 
owners. Furthermore,  the  change  in 
racial/ethnic  composition,  although 
gradual,  has  contributed  to  the 
perception  of  realtors  and  bankers 
that  the  Dudley  neighborhood  is  not 
viable  financially,  thus  further  pro- 
moting disinvestment.  The  result  of 
these  attitudes  has  been  the  demise  of 
a  good  portion  of  residential  struc- 
tures through  abandonment. 


The  majority  of  the  families  residing 
in  this  area  pay  cash  for  their  pur- 
chases, therefore,  very  few  people 
have  a  credit  rating.  This  results  in 
difficulty  getting  a  "conventional" 
bank  mortgage  or  borrowing  money 
for  a  home  improvement  loan.  Only 
about  25%  of  the  sales  transactions 
recorded  in  the  past  18  months  in  the 
Real  Estate  Transfer  Directory  in- 
volved a  mortgage  from  a  conven- 
tional lending  institution.  This  has  in- 
creased the  difficulty  for  prospective 
homeowners  to  buy  homes  in  the 
Dudley  area. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ab- 
sentee owned  buildings.  These  absen- 


TABLE  1:  NEIGHBORHOOD  CHARACTERISTICS,  1970* 

Uphams 


Dudley 

Columbia 

Savin 

Hill 

Columbia 
Point 

Corner 

Jones 

Hill 

Brunswick 
King 

Total 
District 

Total 
City 

Population 

lotal  Population  (1970) 

9,805 

15,287 

A   *7  AO 

4,708 

i  a  on c 

14,875 

5,747 

50,422 

£.  A  1  C\C\f\ 

641,000 

i  otal  Black  lyoU 

1  C\C\  1 

22.8% 

3 

0.0% 

13.5% 

1.7% 

A  OiCC 

63.4% 

y,uiu 
15.4% 

10% 

Total  Black  1970 

5,041 
51.4% 

52 

0.3% 

2,837 
60.3% 

1,693 
11.4% 

5,489 
95.5% 

15,112 
30.0% 

16% 

Total  Spanish  1970 

13.2% 

0.9% 

10% 

8.9% 

4.5% 

6.9% 

3% 

Age  60  %  Over 
Aged  18  &  Under 

14.8% 
44.9% 

13.1% 
35.1% 

9.0% 
62.4% 

20.3% 
36.9% 

6.2% 
44.9% 

14.4% 
41.2% 

18% 
28% 

Same  Residence  Over  5  Years 

49.7% 

57.9% 

54.6% 

48.8% 

38.0% 

51.1% 

50% 

Income 

Median  Family 

$5,000- 
8,000 

$8,900- 
10,000 

$4,100 

$6,600- 
9,100 

$5,200- 
6,200 

$4,100- 
10,100 

$9,100 

Families  Under  $5,000/year 

38.0% 

17.0% 

61.8% 

24.3% 

44.4% 

29.8% 

22% 

Unemployment**  in  1975 

17.4% 

14.8% 

20.0% 

15.0% 

15.0% 

16.0% 

14.1% 

Housing 

Total  Dwelling  Units  (June  1978) 

2,473 

4,560 

1,504 

3,077 

2,232 

13,846 

241,891 

Units  Needing  Fix-Up  in 
Excess  of  $1,000 

1,880 
57.2% 

705 
14.4% 

1,480 
100% 

1,395 
28.5% 

1,014 
45.4% 

6,494 
38.6% 

67,396 
29% 

Owner  Occupied  Structures 

58.5% 

74.8% 

0% 

64.0% 

51.3% 

64.6% 

80% 

Single  &  Two  Family  Structures 

45.0% 

44.5% 

0% 

44.6% 

33.3% 

43.4% 

15% 

Vacant  Buildings  (August  1978) 

65 

13 

42 

50 

170 

N/A 

Vacant  Lots  (August  1978) 

840 

97 

113 

121 

1,171 

N/A 

*  Source:  U.S.  Census,  1973  Building  Condition  Survey,  and  April,  1976  Vacant  Land  and  Building  Survey. 

**  Unemployed  as  a  Percent  of  Labor  Force,  Mass.  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Special  Survey  of  the  Insured 
Unemployed  in  Boston,  May,  1975. 
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TABLE  2:  TRENDS  IN  HOUSING  UNITS 


Neighborhood 

Columbia-Savin  Hill 

Columbia  Point 

Brunswick-King 

Uphams  Corner- 
Jones  Hill 

Dudley 

Total  District 


1970 

Total 

Units 

4,874 

1,504 

2,106 

3,437 

3,298 
15,219 


70-75  New  70-75 


Est. 


Demolition  New 


Estimated 


Construc- 
tion 

0 

0 
608 
134 

187 
929 


Demolition  Units 
Units  75 


185 
0 
365 
350 

735 
1,635 


4,689 
1,504 
2,349 
3,221 

2,750 
14,513 


Units 
1975-6/78 

129 

0 

117 
144 

277 
667 


Construe-      Total  Units 


1976-6/78 

0 

1,504 
0 
0 

0 
0 


June  1978 

4,560 

2,232 
3,077 

2,473 
13,846 


Source:  1970  U.S.  Census  and  Building  Permits. 


TABLE  3:  HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  IN  UPHAMS  CORNER 

JULY  1975  -  AUGUST  1978 


Number 

Total 

Final 

%  of  Eligible 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Eligible 

Owners 

Certifi- 

Structures 

20% 

40% 

50% 

Total 

Cases 

Neighborhood 

Structures 

Applied 

cation 

Certified 

Rebates 

Rebates 

Rebates 

Rebates 

Suspend* 

(1977) 

(%  of 

(%  of 

(%  of 

(%  of 

(%  of 

(%  of 

eligible 

applica- 

total 

total 

total 

total 

struc- 

tions 

rebates) 

rebates) 

rebates) 

cases) 

tures) 

completed) 

Brunswick-King 

325 

77 

22 

7% 

$  18,750 

$  1,565 

$  5,842 

$  26,157 

42 

(24%) 

(28%) 

(71%) 

(  6%) 

(22%) 

(54%) 

Dudley 

764 

177 

57 

7% 

$  61,283 

$  9,061 

$  19,411 

$  89,735 

83 

(23%) 

(32%) 

(68%) 

(10%) 

(22%) 

(47%) 

Uphams  Corner- 

1,185 

261 

138 

12% 

$  73,301 

$  6,002 

$  38,594 

$117,897 

65 

Jones  Hill 

(21%) 

(53%) 

(62%) 

(  5%) 

(33%) 

(25%) 

Columbia- 

1,463 

487 

292 

20% 

$166,739 

$10,532 

$  75,788 

$252,459 

190 

Savin  Hill 

(33%) 

(60%) 

(66%) 

(  4%) 

(30%) 

(18%) 

TOTAL  AREA 

3,737 

998 

509 

$320,053 

$27,160 

$139,035 

$486,248 

380 

(21%) 

(51%) 

(14%) 

(65%) 

(  6%) 

(29%) 

(39%) 

tee  landlords  have  the  financial  capa- 
bilities to  purchase  properties  with 
cash.  A  large  number  of  these  absen- 
tee landlords  are  real  estate  trusts 
whose  trustees  live  outside  of  Boston. 
The  majority  of  these  absentee  land- 
lords have  been  receiving  rents  from 
their  tenants  without  either  bringing 
these  properties  up  to  the  Housing 
Code  or  paying  their  taxes.  Although 
there  are  presently  few  City  owned 
buildings  in  the  area  there  are  many  vacant 
parcels  which  belong  to  the  City.  By 
the  time  the  City  of  Boston  has  been 
able  to  acquire  these  buildings 
through  the  lengthy  foreclosure  proc- 


ess only  a  badly  vandalized,  often 
burnt  shell  remains. 

Widespread  abandonment  began  to 
occur  in  the  early  sixties  and  has  since 
intensified.  During  the  period 
1947-1959  there  were  90  demolitions, 
in  1960-1969,  278  structures  came 
down  and  in  1970-1976,  280  buildings 
were  removed  while  little  replacement 
housing  was  being  built.  Annual  dem- 
olition rates  for  these  three  periods 
are  as  follows: 

1947-1959:  6.9  structures/year 
1960-1969:  27.8  structures/year 
1970-1976:    40.0  structures/year 


TABLE  4 
BUILDING  DEMOLITION 
1947-1978 
DUDLEY  NEIGHBORHOOD 


tt  of  #  of 

Years  Structures      Dwelling  Units 

1947-1959  90  305 

1960-1969  278  945 

1970-1971  103  350 

1972  31  105 

1973  18  61 

1974  26  88 

1975  66  224 

1976  36  122 
1976-6/78  93  277 

31  Year  Total  741  2,477 
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Homes  on  Clifton  Street,  Dudley  area. 

Disinvestment  and  abandonment  are 
the  most  critical  problems  of  the 
Dudley  neighborhood,  but  they  are 
not  indicative  of  the  will  and  deter- 
mination of  the  residents  to  make  this 
neighborhood  a  good  living  environ- 
ment. Although  home  sales  are  slow, 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  work  on 
home  repairs  and  the  arrival  of  new 
homeowning  families.  Participation  in 
the  Housing  Improvement  Program 
has  been  considerably  lower  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  due  to  lower 
income  levels  and  lower  levels  of  pri- 
vate lending.  The  Dudley  area  has  re- 
ceived $89,735  in  HIP  rebates  over 
the  last  3  years.  In  1977  Dudley  had 
764  eligible  structures  for  HIP.  Of 
the  177  homeowners  who  applied  to 
HIP  since  1975,  57  or  32%  received 
final  certification  while  47%  of  those 
initiated  were  suspended. 

71%  of  the  grants  to  Dudley  home- 
owners were  20%  rebates.  50% 
rebates  to  low  income  elderly  and 
40%  rebates  to  low  income  families 
for  major  repair  work  comprised  only 
22%  and  10%  of  the  total  grants  re- 
spectively. In  the  past,  40%  rebates 
were  granted  to  low  income  home- 
owners who  did  major  structural  re- 
pairs on  their  homes  such  as  roof 
work  and  heating  systems.  The  HIP 
guidelines  were  recently  amended  so 
that  40%  rebates  will  be  awarded  to 
low  income  families  for  all  eligible  re- 
pairs. This  should  increase  in  future 
years  the  level  of  40%  rebates 
granted. 


The  level  of  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provements has  been  extensive  in  a 
handful  of  cases.  In  these  instances 
the  impact  has  been  great  but,  in  its 
totality,  HIP  has  not  been  able  to  ef- 
fectively address  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing deterioration  in  the  Dudley  neigh- 
borhood because  private  financing  is 
not  available,  the  level  of  work  need- 
ed is  high  and  homeowner  incomes 
are  low.  At  present,  the  Mayor's  Of- 
fice of  Housing  has  no  programs  to 
aid  the  majority  of  residents  in  the 
Dudley  area.  There  is  no  program  de- 
signed to  help  low  income  home- 
owners who  do  not  have  sufficient 
credit  to  borrow  money  from  banks 
to  get  a  home  improvement  loan  and 
become  eligible  for  a  rebate.  There  is 
no  low  income  Homesteading  Pro- 
gram to  aid  renters  become  home- 
owners. 

The  Revival  Program  which  is  intend- 
ed to  address  the  problem  of  city- 
owned  vacant  land  has  also  had  mini- 
mal impact  in  this  neighborhood. 
Two  lots  have  been  improved  and 
sold  to  abuttors  and  one  victory 
garden  site  was  finished  this  year  on 
Leyland  Street.  The  Dudley  neighbor- 
hood has  an  estimated  177  acres  of 
vacant  land  on  840  parcels  where 
buildings  once  stood.  The  majority  of 
these  vacant  parcels  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  City  of  Boston  through 
the  process  of  tax  foreclosure  and  the 
number  of  lots  continues  to  increase 
with  the  demolition  of  vacant 
buildings.  Many  of  the  large  vacant 


lots  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  have  very 
few  homes  abutting  them.  Contrac- 
tors throughout  the  City  have  used 
these  lots  as  a  dumping  ground  rather 
than  to  dispose  of  their  construction 
materials  in  an  approved  dump. 
These  lots  have  also  become  havens 
for  stolen  cars. 

c.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Activ- 
ity 

Commercial  activity  in  the  Dudley 
neighborhood  is  primarily  smaller 
convenience,  locally-oriented  stores. 
There  are  clusters  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity on  Dudley  Street  between  Mag- 
nolia and  Folsom  Streets  and  further 
west  at  the  intersection  of  East  Cot- 
tage and  West  Cottage  Streets.  In  this 
commercial  area  there  have  been 
some  visible  improvements  to  store- 
fronts. But  since  these  businesses  are 
outside  of  the  business  district  of 
Uphams  Corner  and  Dudley  Station 
they  are  not  eligible  for  rebates  from 
the  City's  Neighborhood  Business 
District  Program. 

North  of  Norfolk  Street  and  extend- 
ing all  the  way  to  Massachusetts 
Avenue  there  is  a  combination  of 
manufacturing,  light  industrial  and 
residential  uses.  These  land  uses  often 
adversely  affect  abutting  properties. 
Zoning  in  the  Dudley  area  is  archaic 
and  does  not  reflect  the  existing  land 
uses  in  the  area.  The  New  Market  in- 
dustrial area  has  been  growing  steadi- 
ly and  this  should  accelerate  with 
completion  of  the  new  Crosstown 
Arterial  Street  in  1979. 

d.  Transportation 

The  Dudley  neighborhood  is  serviced 
by  three  bus  lines.  The  Route  #45 
Grove  Hall-Dudley  Station  bus  runs 
along  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  Two  buses 
run  on  Dudley  Street  via  the  Uphams 
Corner  business  district:  (1)  the  #15 
Kane  Square  bus  and  (2)  the  #48  bus 
to  Fields  Corner  and  Boston  State 
Hospital.  There  is  no  direct  rapid 
transit  access  to  the  Dudley  neighbor- 
hood. This  results  in  costly  fares  and 
lengthy  traveling  time  to  get  into 
downtown  Boston.  Many  individuals 
are  employed  in  the  industrial  area 
near  Massachusetts  Avenue  so  that 
they  may  have  to  take  2  or  3  buses  to 
get  to  their  jobs. 

The  main  artery  of  this  neighborhood 
is  Dudley  Street,  serving  as  the  main 
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east-west  connection  between  North 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain 
and  the  Fenway.  It  intersects  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  at  the  western  border  of 
the  neighborhood.  This  intersection 
presents  particular  problems  because 
of  the  high  level  of  both  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  volumes  generated  by 
through  traffic  and  the  surrounding 
institutions  (Roxbury  Community 
College,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  La- 
Alianza  Hispana,  Cape  Verdean  Cen- 
ter, and  St.  Patrick's  Parochial 
School).  This  situation  is  further  ag- 
gravated by  parked  vehicles  on  both 
sides  of  Dudley  Street  which  allow 
only  one  moving  traffic  lane  in  each 
direction. 

Beginning  in  the  Fall  of  1979  and  for 
4  years  during  construction  of  the 
new  Orange  Line,  over  60  commuter 
and  Amtrak  trains  will  use  the  Mid- 
lands Branch  Railroad  tracks  travel- 
ing up  to  60  miles  per  hour. 

At  the  request  of  Dorchester  United 
Neighborhood  Association  (DUNA), 
Jones  Hill  Civic  Association,  Dor- 
chester Fair  Share  and  the  City,  a 
stop  has  been  approved  by  the  MBTA 
near  Uphams  Corner  on  Dudley 
Street.  The  ride  should  take  approx- 
imately 10  minutes  from  Uphams 
Corner  to  South  Station.  Residents 
will  be  able  to  ride  this  train  for  55<t 
each  ride  (which  includes  free  transfer 
to  other  subway  lines)  if  they  pur- 
chase a  monthly  pass.  This  stop  will 
be  open  this  year  on  a  3  month  trial 
basis.  If  it  is  well  used;  trains  will  use 
this  stop  for  the  entire  4  year  period. 
If  it  is  not  used;  the  trains  will  con- 
tinue to  run  on  these  tracks,  but  will 
not  stop  in  Uphams  Corner. 

The  MBTA  is  presently  installing  a 
6-8  foot  fence  along  the  sides  of  the 
Midlands  Corridor  firmly  embedded 
in  the  ground  with  barbed  wire  above 
the  chain  link  fence.  The  Uphams 
Corner  Station  will  be  well  lit, 
cleaned  and  repaired.  The  MBTA  has 
also  promised  a  publicity  campaign  to 
promote  the  use  of  the  stop  as  well  as 
an  education  program  in  the  schools 
to  instruct  children  on  the  potential 
dangers  presented  by  these  trains. 

Parking  is  a  problem  only  in  the  area 
of  Dudley  Street  and  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  where  students  and  faculty  of 
Roxbury  Community  College  find  it 
difficult  to  find  parking  spaces. 


The  rest  of  the  Dudley  neighborhood 
is  without  major  parking  problems; 
its  streets  are  residential  in  character 
and  existing  parking  is  adequate. 

e.  Institutions 

There  are  four  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  neighborhood:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Samuel  Mason, 
John  Winthrop,  and  Benedict  Arn- 
old. The  Winthrop  School  is  presently 
in  very  poor  condition  and  planning 
is  underway  for  a  replacement  facil- 
ity. In  addition,  there  is  one  parochial 
school,  St.  John's.  Roxbury  Com- 
munity College  is  temporarily  housed 
in  the  former  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  building.  Roxbury  Community 
School,  a  privately  run  school,  is 
located  on  Leyland  Street.  Rama  Day 
Care  Center  is  a  child  care  facility  on 
Dudley  Street  across  from  Hannon 
Playground. 

This  neighborhood  is  served  by  two 
Catholic  Churches,  St.  Patrick's  and 
St.  Paul's  and  by  several  Pentecostal 
Churches.  There  are  two  social  serv- 
ice agencies  at  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
periphery  of  the  neighborhood,  La- 
Alianza  Hispana  (whose  main  consti- 
tuency is  the  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation) and  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service 
Center.  Located  in  Roxbury,  but 
serving  a  sector  of  Dudley,  is  the 
Cape  Verdean  Center  on  Dudley 
Street.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption  operate  a  Family  Life 
Education  Program  including  pro- 
grams in  nutrition,  childcare,  con- 
sumer education,  and  preventive 
medical  information. 


2.  Proposed  Revitalization  Strategy 

The  planning  issues  affecting  the 
Dudley  neighborhood  are  characteris- 
tic of  an  urban  neighborhood  that 
has  experienced  disinvestment  and 
physical  decline:  (a)  crime  and  van- 
dalism; (b)  vacant  land  and  aban- 
doned buildings;  (c)  declining  housing 
stock;  (d)  inadequate  recreational 
facilities;  (e)  deficient  transportation 
services;  (f)  conflicting  land  uses;  (g) 
inadequate  City  services;  and  (h)  lack 
of  an  organized  community  associa- 
tion. Many  of  these  problems  are  in- 
terrelated with  each  other. 

a.  Crime  and  Vandalism 

In  the  past  several  years,  police  statis- 
tics indicate  an  increase  in  vandalism 
and  crime.  The  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land  and  numerous  vacant  buildings 
in  the  Dudley  area  are  breeding  places 
for  crime  since  they  shield  much  of 
this  activity  from  the  vision  of  neigh- 
borhood residents  and  the  police. 

Nightly,  stolen  cars  are  stripped,  tor- 
ched and  deserted  on  streets  and 
vacant  lots.  Vacant  buildings  are 
stripped  of  all  salvageable  materials 
in  a  matter  of  days.  Subsequently, 
these  houses  are  set  on  fire  and  on 
occasion  the  flames  have  spread  to 
adjacent  occupied  homes. 

The  1976  BRA-conducted  survey  of 
the  Dudley  area  indicated  that  57% 
of  the  residents  feel  it  is  unsafe  to  go 
out  at  night  and  another  16%  feel 
somewhat  unsafe.  18.5%  of  the  resi- 
dents interviewed  had  their  home 
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broken  into  or  robbed.  The  City's 
Hart  Survey  revealed  that  25%  of  the 
households  in  the  planning  district 
had  been  crime  victims  and  46%  of 
the  residents  felt  unsafe. 

The  overabundance  of  liquor  licenses 
granted  in  the  Dudley  area,  in  com- 
mercial as  well  as  residential  areas, 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  in 
crime  and  vandalism.  With  the  abun- 
dance of  liquor  serving  establishments 
has  come  the  heroin  traffic.  The  area 
of  Dudley  Street  between  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  and  Folsom  Street  has  be- 
come one  of  the  centers  of  heroin 
traffic  in  Boston.  There  has  been 
some  success  this  past  year  where  two 
tenant  association  groups  have 
worked  with  Police  District  2  to  rid 
their  buildings  of  drug  traffic  and 
use. 

Residents  have  continually  com- 
plained about  deficient  police  protec- 
tion and  excessive  delay  in  response 
to  calls  for  help.  The  greatest  suc- 
cesses have  been  shown  where 
organized  community  pressure  has 
been  placed  upon  the  police  station 
along  with  constructive  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  remedy  these  deficiencies. 

A  possible  strategy  is  a  citizens  team 
security  patrol  linked  to  the  District  2 
Police  Station  and  supplemented  by 
active  youth  programs.  Since  over 
17%  of  the  Dudley  residents  are  un- 
employed, there  is  a  strong  need  for 
vocational  training  with  a  placement 


office  to  find  these  individuals  jobs. 

b.  Abandoned  Buildings  and  Vacant 
Land 

Of  all  the  neighborhoods  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  Planning  District, 
Dudley  has  been  the  most  impacted 
by  residential  disinvestment.  As  a 
result  38%  of  all  the  abandoned 
buildings  and  72%  of  the  vacant  lots 
in  the  district  are  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Abandonment,  if  allowed  to 
proceed  unchecked,  can  spread  like 
cancer,  taking  whole  city  blocks. 
Once  a  house  is  vacated  no  security 
can  be  guaranteed;  it  is  susceptible  to 
vandalism,  fire  and  rodent  infesta- 
tion. Most  of  these  homes  are  pri- 
vately-owned or  are  in  the  tax -title 
foreclosure  process,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  these  structures  are  dem- 
olished before  passing  into  City 
ownership. 

If  vandalism  can  be  contained  and 
the  tax -title  process  accelerated,  some 
of  these  properties  could  be  conveyed 
to  families  willing  to  undertake  the 
necessary  repairs  in  order  to  bring  the 
building  up  to  code.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  homesteading  program,  most 
of  the  abandoned  houses  are  demol- 
ished. 

Demolitions  have  taken  their  toll  on 
the  Dudley  neighborhood;  there  are 
blocks  which  are  completely  barren. 
About  75%  of  all  vacant  land  in  the 


Dudley  neighborhood  is  owned  by  the 
City  and  as  houses  continue  to  be 
demolished  this  inventory  will  rise. 
There  are  approximately  840  vacant 
lots  covering  177  acres  of  land  in  this 
area. 

Large  tracts  of  vacant  land  pose 
health,  safety  and  psychological  prob- 
lems. From  the  health  point  of  view, 
vacant  land  is  a  breeding  place  for 
rodents  who  feed  off  trash  and  debris 
dumped  on  the  land.  From  a  safety 
perspective,  vacant  land  provides  a 
hide  out  for  derelicts  who  pose  a 
threat  to  residents.  Psychologically, 
vacant  land  makes  a  neighborhood 
look  like  a  waste  land,  a  no  man's 
land. 

The  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram has  been  designed  to  confront 
the  problem  of  the  blighting  effect  of 
vacant  land  in  a  neighborhood.  Be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1977,  a  sys- 
tematic clean  up  and  improvement  of 
vacant  land  has  aided  in  stablizing  the 
Dudley  neighborhood.  This  program 
cleans  up,  fences  and  provides  ground 
cover  for  vacant  land.  It  is  imple- 
mented by  crews  of  CETA  employees 
and  has  been  first  carried  out  in  scat- 
tered sites  that  abut  residences  and 
along  main  streets  where  immediate 
positive  impact  can  be  obtained. 
These  improvements  have  included 
small  tot  lots,  parking  areas,  and  side 
yards.  Materials  provided  have  in- 
cluded: gravel,  pine  bark,  mulch, 
clover,  loam,  and  railroad  ties. 

During  its  second  year  of  operation 
the  program  has  concentrated  on  spe- 
cific subareas.  Thus,  the  program  will 
improve  every  lot  in  the  designated 
neighborhood.  In  Spring  and  Summer 
1979  two  areas  in  Dudley  are  sched- 
uled —  the  Shirley-Dudley  neighbor- 
hood (north  of  Dudley  Street)  and  the 
residential  area  surrounding  St. 
Paul's  Church. 

The  largest  amount  of  vacant  land  in 
the  Dudley  area  is  located  between 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Howard 
Avenue  from  Dudley  to  Quincy 
Street.  This  vacant  land  should  be 
evaluated  to  determine  what  the  best 
reuse  would  be. 

This  interim  measure  of  open  space 
management  must  be  followed  by 
planning  for  future  development.  In 
this  regard,  the  City  of  Boston  has 
the  clear  advantage,  through  owner- 
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ship  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  land, 
to  simplify  the  acquisition  process 
and  control  future  redevelopment. 
Once  transportation  alignments  for 
this  area  of  the  city  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  desirability  of  future 
development  will  become  evident.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  imperative  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
that  disposition  of  city-owned  land  be 
done  in  conformance  with  a  long- 
term  plan.  Present  residents  should 
participate  in  the  planning  to  prevent 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of 
development.  The  history  of  many 
developments  in  once  decaying  areas, 
where  lower  income  people  get 
priced-out  of  the  neighborhood,  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems in  inner-cities. 

The  Boston  Conservation  Commis- 
sion is  seeking  permanent  ownership 
of  several  sites  in  the  St.  Paul's  and 
Brunswick-King  areas  to  ensure  that 
they  will  remain  natural  areas.  The 
Commission  and  the  Boston  Natural 
Areas  Fund  have  worked  with  neigh- 
borhood groups  in  other  areas  of  the 
City  to  determine  specific  uses  for  the 
vacant  land  which  they  have  ac- 
quired. The  Commission  can  then 
contract  with  the  neighborhood 
groups  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
lands. 


c.  Declining  Housing  Stock 

Participation  in  the  Housing  Im- 
provement Program  has  been  mini- 
mal. H.I. P.  data  of  August  1978  indi- 
cated that  of  197  homeowners  who 
applied,  84  (47%)  were  suspended 
from  the  program.  Only  57  (32%)  of 
those  who  applied  received  final  certi- 
fication. The  Dudley  area  is  included 
in  the  Roxbury  HIP  allocation.  Of 
the  money  that  was  granted  to  that 
office  from  CBDG  only  $89,735  (in  3 
years)  went  into  the  Dudley  area. 

In  the  Dudley  neighborhood,  home- 
owners have  little  or  no  cash  available 
for  repairs,  the  amount  of  work  is 
greater  and  home  repair  loans  have 
been  difficult  to  secure  due  largely  to 
the  financial  institutions'  negative 
perception  of  the  neighborhood.  Ap- 
proximately three  fourths  of  the  HIP 
money  rebated  to  Dudley  were  20% 
rebates,  although  the  area  is  eligible 
for  40%  low  income  rebates  and  50% 
elderly  rebates.  Between  Year  2  and 


Year  3,  new  cases  were  generated  pri- 
marily for  50%  elderly  rebates, 
although  this  amounted  to  only  about 
$20,000  in  actual  grants. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  revise  the  ex- 
isting HIP  program  so  that  it  will 
benefit  the  lower  income  families 
which  the  present  program  cannot 
aid.  A  revised  HIP  program  could  in- 
clude a  mix  of  loan  guarantees,  defer- 
red payment  loans  or  a  low  interest 
revolving  loan  fund. 

In  addition  to  owner-occupied  struc- 
tures which  are  eligible  for  HIP, 
42.5%  of  the  residential  structures 
(approximately  330  structures)  are 
owned  by  absentee  landlords.  These 
units  are,  almost  without  exception, 
in  worse  condition  than  the  owner-oc- 
cupied houses.  If  the  conditions  in 
Dudley  worsen  the  number  of  home- 
owners will  decline,  thereby  lowering 
the  amount  of  structures  eligible  for 
the  HIP  program. 

In  Dudley,  a  low  income  homestead- 
ing  program  should  be  developed  to 
help  renters  living  in  this  area  and 
people  from  the  surrounding  area 
who  would  be  interested  in  becoming 
homeowners  if  aided  by  a  sensitive, 
flexible  and  straightforward  program. 

The  Spanish  Alliance  runs  a  Home- 
ownership  Rehabilitation  Program 
(HORP)  which  provides  counseling 
on  purchasing  HUD  foreclosed  pro- 
perties and  privately  owned  homes. 
They  do  not  have  any  funds  for 
rehabilitation  or  down  payments  but 
provide  referrals  to  the  HIP  program 
(for  homeowners  only).  A  home- 
steading  program  could  serve  as  a 
mechanism  for  saving  the  housing 
stock,  increasing  numbers  of  home- 
owners and  returning  properties  to 
the  City's  tax  rolls. 

City  and  HUD  owned  properties 
available  for  purchase  in  the  Dudley 
area  were  sold  in  "as  is"  condition; 
many  were  severely  vandalized  and 
had  major  code  violations.  Families 
purchasing  these  properties  found 
themselves  with  only  a  housing  shell 
without  sufficient  funds  or  credit  to 
finance  repairs  needed  to  make  the 
structure  habitable. 

Approximately  100  structures  (364 
units)  in  the  Dudley  area  are  former 
HABCO  properties  rehabilitated  in 
the  early  1970's  through  MHFA 


Renovated  apartment  building  on 
Ley/and  Street 

mortgages.  As  a  result  of  mismanage- 
ment and  financial  difficulties,  these 
structures  were  burned  out  or  board- 
ed up  by  the  mid  1970's.  HABCO, 
which  held  the  title  to  these  proper- 
ties, went  bankrupt  in  early  1976. 
These  properties  have  now  been  reno- 
vated with  MHFA  financing  by  the 
United  Community  Development 
Corporation  (Cottage-Brook). 

Extensive  internal  and  external  im- 
provements are  nearing  completion. 
Cottage-Brook  will  be  purchasing  sev- 
eral city  owned  vacant  lots  and  im- 
proving them  for  tenant  open  space 
and  parking  areas.  The  Spanish  Alli- 
ance has  worked  with  the  tenants  in 
these  buildings  on  Dudley  and  Ley- 
land  Streets  and  helped  form  an  ac- 
tive tenants  association. 

d.  Inadequate  Recreational  Facilities 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  terms  of  staff,  pro- 
grams, equipment  and  maintenance  in 
the  Dudley  area.  In  spite  of  recent 
improvements  to  Hannon  Playground 
in  1973,  this  recreational  area  is  in 
shambles.  This  playground  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  car  repair 
shop  which  abuts  this  facility.  Glass 
and  car  parts  are  scattered  through- 
out the  site.  Any  effort  to  reno- 
vate this  playground  must  include 
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input  of  the  surrounding  residents  as 
well  as  commitments  from  the  Police 
Department  for  improved  surveillance 
during  the  day  and  evenings,  as  well 
as  the  Parks  Department  for  con- 
tinued maintenance  and  supervision. 

The  Denison  House,  which  provided 
some  after-school  programs  for  youth, 
burned  down  in  the  fall  of  1975.  The 
Bird  Street  Gym  in  Uphams  Corner 
received  $200,000  from  1978  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  funds 
for  renovations  but  also  lies  fire  dam- 
aged. For  many  residents  of  the  Dud- 
ley area,  the  distance  is  too  far  for 
them  to  use  this  gym. 

There  is  a  well-used  tot  lot  on 
Howard  Avenue  at  the  corner  of 
Woodcliff  Street.  In  addition,  the 
Winthrop  Playground  on  Danube  and 
Dacia  Street  is  well  used.  There  has 
been  a  problem  with  vandalism  in  this 
playground.  The  majority  of  benches 
need  replacing  and  much  of  the  fence 
needs  repairs.  This  facility  has  a  ten- 
nis court  and  basketball  court  as  well 
as  a  tot  lot. 

In  the  future,  recreational  facilities 
should  be  associated  with  a  commun- 
ity school  or  other  local  institution  to 
ensure  proper  supervision  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  facilities.  Without 
proper  security  and  care,  capital  ex- 
penditures for  recreation  facilities  are 
not  justified  in  this  area. 

e.  Conflicting  Land  Uses 

Due  to  the  large  amount  of  vacant 
land  in  Dudley,  as  well  as  the  un- 
familiarity  of  the  residents  with  the 
zoning  code,  there  has  been  an  expan- 
sion of  unchecked  zoning  violations 
in  residential  zones.  These  have  in- 
cluded car  repair  shops  and  small 
groceries  as  well  as  construction  com- 
panies using  vacant  lots  to  store  their 
equipment.  These  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Building  Department 
when  they  see  any  of  these  violations 
or  are  made  aware  of  them  by  the 
residents  or  City  staff. 

There  are  a  significant  number  of 
manufacturing  uses  to  the  north  of 
George  Street  dispersed  throughout 
existing  residential  areas.  With  the 
construction  of  the  Crosstown  arterial 
street  in  1978,  these  industrial  uses 
should  be  encouraged  to  expand  away 


from  existing  neighborhoods  so  that 
they  are  not  adversely  affected. 

The  Dudley  and  Brunswick-King 
areas  are  included  in  the  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  Boston  Plan  which  is  an  ef- 
fort to  revitalize  this  arterial  and  its 
abutting  neighborhoods.  The  high  un- 
employment rate  proves  the  need  for 
expanding  the  industrial  sector  in  the 
Dudley  area.  Industrial  expansion, 
however,  should  not  jeopardize  any 
of  the  housing  in  the  Dudley  area. 
Access  to  industrial  sites  through  resi- 
dential areas  should  be  discouraged 
by  signs  barring  heavy  vehicles  and 
through  police  enforcement. 

f.  Inadequate  City  Services 

The  Dudley  neighborhood  is  typical 
of  many  lower  income  areas  in  that 
City  services  are  inadequate,  in  part, 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  well  organ- 
ized community. 

Apathy  seems  pervasive  among  both 
residents  and  those  responsible  for 
street  cleaning  and  garbage  collecting. 
A  cleanliness  and  hygiene  campaign 
should  be  undertaken  to  raise  neigh- 
borhood consciousness  about  trash 
and  debris  disposal  stressing  how  resi- 
dents, street  cleaners  and  garbage  col- 
lectors can  all  cooperate  and  con- 
tribute towards  a  better  looking 
neighborhood.  This  campaign  should 
be  carried  out  in  English,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  in  conjunction  with 
local  agencies,  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment and  the  Boston  Environ- 
mental Health  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. 

Illegal  dumping  fines  have  been  raised 
as  a  deterrent  to  violators.  Often  the 
most  pervasive  dumping  has  been 
done  by  City  contractors.  Contractors 
should  be  required  to  offer  proof  that 
they  disposed  of  their  refuse  in  ap- 
proved dumping  sites.  Contractors 
who  violate  the  ordinance  should  not 
be  retained  by  the  City  in  the  future. 

g.  Need  for  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tions 

Presently,  there  are  no  neighborhood 
associations  in  the  Dudley  area. This 
area,  which  has  experienced  severe 
disinvestment  in  the  past  and  racial 
turnover,  has  begun  to  stabilize.  Resi- 
dents still  associate  on  the  basis  of 


race  instead  of  working  together  on 
neighborhood  problems.  There  has' 
been  some  interest  in  both  the  St. 
Paul's  and  Shirley-Dudley  area  to 
form  neighborhood  associations. 

In  order  to  form  such  organiza- 
tions members  of  these  neighborhoods 
must  be  committed  and  willing  to 
come  to  meetings  as  well  as  convince 
others  to  join. 


B.  COLUMBIA-SAVIN  HILL 

1 .  Existing  Characteristics 

a.  Population  and  Employment 
Characteristics 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  neighbor- 
hood is  the  largest  and  most  stable 
neighborhood  in  the  Planning  Dis- 
trict. Total  population  has  only 
declined  21%  from  19,330  persons  in 
1930  to  15,290  persons  in  1970. 
Almost  60%  of  the  households  have 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  over 
five  years. 

In  this  neighborhood  only  14.8%  of 
the  population  were  born  outside  of 
the  U.S.  In  1970,  the  largest  single 
ethnic  group  was  the  Irish  compris- 
ing 36.7%  of  the  population.  Persons 
of  Polish  (16.9%),  Canadian 
(15.2%),  and  Italian  (5.9%)  descent 
were  also  predominant. 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  has 
fewer  elderly  (18%),  but  more  per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age  (35%) 
than  the  City  as  a  whole.  Median 
family  income  was  about  $9,500  in 
1970,  slightly  higher  than  the  city  me- 
dian of  $9,100.  Only  17%  of  the  fam- 
ilies were  below  the  poverty  level,  as 
opposed  to  a  city-wide  average  of 
22%.  In  1975,  unemployment  rose  to 
14.8%  of  the  labor  force.  Many  of 
the  employed  persons  held  manufac- 
turing (28.7%)  or  retail  (13.4%)  jobs. 
A  smaller  proportion  held  public  ad- 
ministration (9.6.%)  or  banking 
(8.1%)  jobs. 

b.  Housing  Characteristics 

Most  of  the  homes  are  owner- 
occupied  (74.8%)  one  or  two  family 
(44.5%)  or  three-family  (44.1%) 
buildings.  Only  14.4%  of  these  build- 
ings were  found  to  need  repairs  in  ex- 
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Home  on  Mayfield  Street,  Columbia-  Savin 


cess  of  $1,000  in  a  1973  building  con- 
dition survey.  Those  buildings  which 
have  deteriorated  are  frequently  own- 
ed by  absentee  landlords  who  have 
often  created  a  significant  negative 
impact  on  a  street  when  they  allow  a 
group  of  adjoining  buildings  to 
decline  and  become  a  major  problem. 

The  condition  of  homes  along  Dor- 
chester Avenue  is  more  deteriorated 
than  the  rest  of  Columbia-Savin  Hill. 
The  BRA  Dorchester  Avenue  Revital- 
ization  Study  revealed  that  only  29% 
of  the  residential  properties  do  not 
need  either  major  or  minor  repairs. 
The  average  price  for  a  triple  decker 
since  1968  on  Dorchester  Avenue  is 
$13,400.  This  price  is  significantly 
higher  in  the  abutting  residential 
neighborhoods  in  Columbia-Savin 
Hill. 

Since  1976  there  have  been  129  hous- 
ing units  demolished  in  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill.  Most  of  these  were  2  and 
3  family  homes  so  this  number 
reflects  the  loss  of  about  50-60  struc- 
tures. 

In  August  1978,  groundbreaking  took 
place  at  Edison  Green  for  the  Cath- 
erine F.  Clark  senior  citizens  apart- 
ments, 96  units  of  housing  for  the 
elderly.  This  construction  should  act 
as  an  impetus  to  private  investment  in 
the  surrounding  businesses  and 
residential  structures. 

The  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Program  (NHS),  founded  in  1974, 
has  provided  homeowner  counseling 
and  financial  services  to  over  400 
families  and  homeowners  from  the 
neighborhood.  Since  January  1978 
NHS  has  handled  over  250  cases.  As 
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a  direct  result  of  NHS  involvement, 
mortgage  and  construction  money  has 
been  made  available  to  new  owner- 
occupants  for  the  rehabilitation  of  15 
abandoned  and  dilapidated  buildings 
under  HOP  (Homebuyers  Opportun- 
ity Program).  As  of  July  1978,  8  of 
the  15  buildings  were  under  rehabili- 
tation. As  this  renovation  of  HOP 
buildings  progresses  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement,  both  psycho- 
logical and  physical,  on  streets  where 
they  are  located.  A  close  working 
relationship  with  the  City's  Housing 
Improvement  Program  has  resulted  in 
a  high  participation  rate  (20%  of  all 
eligible  structures)  and  an  above 
average  completion  rate  of  60%. 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  has 
received  $252,459  in  HIP  grants  since 
1975.  66  %  of  this  money  was  for 
20%  rebates,  4%  for  40%  rebates 
and  30%  for  elderly  low  income  50% 
rebates.  33%  of  the  eligible  owners 
applied  for  HIP,  although  only  20% 
of  the  eligible  owners  completed  the 
program.  The  suspension  rate  in  Co- 
lumbia-Savin Hill  was  only  18%. 

According  to  BRA  Research  Depart- 
ment statistics,  138  properties  were 
sold  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  in  1975. 
Eighty  percent  of  these  were  residen- 
tial properties.  Five  percent  were  pur- 
chased from  HUD  and  2%  from  the 
City. 

At  present,  there  are  about  13  aban- 
doned buildings  in  the  neighborhood, 
significantly  lower  than  two  years 
ago.  Scattered  demolition  over  the 
past  ten  years  has  left  about  97 
vacant  lots  in  the  neighborhood. 
Twenty-nine  (30%)  of  these  vacant 
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lots  have  been  cleaned  and  improved 
by  the  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram. 


c.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Ac- 
tivities 

The  segment  of  Dorchester  Avenue 
from  the  Expressway  to  Freeport 
Street  can  in  many  ways  be  seen  as 
the  neighborhood's  "Main  Street." 
Like  any  neighborhood  center,  it  pro- 
jects an  image  of  the  area,  but  in  the 
case  of  Dorchester  Avenue,  this  im- 
age is  deceiving.  The  neighborhoods 
of  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  are 
basically  sound,  but  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  street  trolley  system,  in- 
creasing auto  use  and  construction  of 
new  shopping  malls  nearby,  Dorches- 
ter Avenue  itself  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pair. Since  1962,  there  has  been  a 
45%  decline  in  the  number  of  retail 
establishments,  from  135  in  1962  to 
73  today.  Today,  most  of  the  smaller 
stores  are  barely  surviving,  while 
those  serving  a  city-wide  market  are 
doing  better. 

The  zoning  along  Dorchester  Avenue 
is  primarily  L-l,  a  local  business 
zone,  although  the  area  between  Cres- 
cent and  Thornley  Streets  is  primarily 
residential.  This  zoning  designation 
allows  commercial  uses,  which  often 
adversely  affect  the  residents. 

Commercial  businesses  are  clustered 
in  3  nodes  on  Dorchester  Avenue; 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Crescent  Street 
and  Savin  Hill  Avenue.  These  nodes 
must  be  strengthened  as  well  as  beau- 
tified in  order  to  continue  to  attract 
residents  to  shop  there. 
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Approximately  twelve  industrial  firms 
are  located  directly  on  Dorchester 
Avenue,  with  another  eight  located 
immediately  behind.  The  majority  of 
these  are  located  south  of  Bay  Street, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
industrial  zoning  district.  Because  of 
easy  access  to  the  Expressway,  the 
industrial  sector  has  grown  in  the  past 
15  years.  While  the  total  number  of 
firms  has  decreased  slightly  during 
that  period  (23  in  1962,  20  today), 
total  industrial  space  has  increased 
almost  95%,  from  192,000  square 
feet  in  1962,  to  396,000  square  feet 
today.  The  industrial  uses  occupy 
20%  of  the  frontage  on  the  Avenue. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  diversity 
among  the  industries  on  Dorchester 
Avenue.  There  are  several  light  manu- 
facturers, sheet  metal  fabricators,  a 
clothing  manufacturer  and  two  in- 
stitutional laundries.  These  firms  pro- 
vide a  total  of  approximately  1,000 
jobs  or  20%  of  the  jobs  provided  in 
the  Uphams  Corner  planning  district. 

While  the  firms  have  the  advantage 
of  easy  access  to  the  Expressway,  this 
can  also  be  a  disadvantage  to  abut- 
ting areas  by  creating  traffic  and 
parking  problems.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral firms  have  loading  docks  directly 
on  the  street  and  create  major  traffic 
congestion  on  Dorchester  Avenue. 

d.  Transportation 

Two  stops  on  the  MBTA  Red  Line 
(Columbia  and  Savin  Hill  Stations) 


provide  excellent  access  to  local 
beaches  and  downtown  Boston.  How- 
ever, the  Red  Line  produces  a  noise 
problem  to  abutting  homes  and  has 
led  to  residential  deterioration  in 
several  locations.  The  Expressway  is 
also  conveniently  located.  Bus  service 
is  provided  along  Dorchester  Avenue 
running  from  Andrew  Station  to  Ash- 
mont  Station.  Residents  have  com- 
plained that  this  bus  is  unreliable  and 
runs  very  infrequently. 

e.  Institutions 

There  are  three  elementary  schools  in 
the  neighborhood:  William  E.  Rus- 
sell, Roger  Clapp  and  John  Lothrop 
Mottley.  In  addition,  there  are  three 
parochial  schools:  Monsignor  Ryan 
High  School,  St.  Margaret  Elemen- 
tary and  St.  Williams  Elementary. 
This  neighborhood  is  served  by  two 
catholic  churches:  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  William's. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Field 
Office  on  Dorchester  Avenue  has 
been  very  successful  in  providing  in- 
formation to  the  community  about 
courses  and  opportunities  at  the  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  information  on 
community  activities  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Little  House  Health  Center  at  the 
intersection  of  Taft  Street  and  Dor- 
chester Avenue  provides  pediatric, 
obstetric,  gynecological,  nutritional 
counseling  and  mental  health  services. 


The  Center  is  so  overcrowded  that  it  . 
will  be  expanded  across  the  street  into 
buildings  which  are  being  renovated 
with  a  $138,000  grant  from  Commun- 
ity Development  Block  Grant  funds. 


2.  Proposed  Revitalization  Strategy 

a.  Recreation  Facilities 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  has 
two  indoor  recreational  facilities:  (1) 
The  Little  House,  located  in  a  con- 
verted church,  is  a  social  service 
agency  affiliated  with  the  Federated 
Dorchester  Neighborhood  Houses 
(FDNH).  It  provides  services  to  over 
600  families  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill, 
including  a  child  care  center,  recrea- 
tional and  youth  programs.  (2)  The 
Colonel  Marr  Boy's  Club  on  Dunn 
and  Dorchester  Avenue  provides  rec- 
reational programs  to  over  1,100  area 
boys  and  girls  aged  7-17  years  old. 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  has  a 
large  number  of  children  but  existing 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  for  the 
most  part  are  poorly  maintained.  The 
Savin  Hill  area  has  two  parks  and 
Malibu  Beach  (which  is  maintained  by 
the  MDC).  McConnell  and  Savin  Hill 
Park  are  both  well  maintained. 

Ryan  Playground  on  Dorchester 
Avenue  is  often  used  at  night  as  a 
teenage  drinking  "hangout"  and  resi- 
dents complain  that  they  are  afraid  to 
let  their  children  play  there  because 
of  broken  bottles. 

There  is  a  small,  well-used  tot  lot 
located  on  Dorset  Street.  The  Russell 
School  site  needs  to  be  improved  in 
order  to  provide  a  better  recreational 
resource. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  Columbia-Savin 
Hill  area  and  shortage  of  funds  for 
organized  youth  activities  has  taken 
its  toll  on  the  area's  youth.  According 
to  a  1978  BRA  survey  of  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill  residents  conducted  as  part 
of  the  Dorchester  Avenue  Study,  the 
major  crime  problems  in  the  area  in- 
volve the  area's  youth.  These  have  in- 
cluded vandalism,  car  thefts,  public 
alcohol  consumption  and  break-ins 
into  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
ings. Complaining  that  there  is  no 
place  to  go,  youth  congregate  on 
street  corners  and  vacant  lots  to 
drink. 
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Although  there  are  numerous  vacant 
lots  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area,  the 
attitude  of  residents  has  been  that 
these  recreational  facilities  are  need- 
ed, but  "not  next  to  my  house."  One 
site  which  is  away  from  the  residen- 
tial area  is  the  vacant  land  on  Dor- 
chester Avenue  near  the  Colonel  Marr 
Boy's  Club.  Such  a  playground,  sug- 
gested by  the  BRA's  Dorchester 
Avenue  Study,  could  be  constructed 
through  matching  city  and  federal 
funds  (CDBG  or  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation).  The  maintenance,  pro- 
gramming and  supervision  could  be 
contracted  to  the  Boy's  Club. 

b.  Absentee  Landlords 

Absentee  landlords  such  as  Watten- 
dorf,  Tibbets  and  O'Donnell  are  well 
known  for  allowing  groups  of  build- 
ings to  remain  in  poor  condition  with 
virtually  no  maintenance  or  tenant 
supervision.  Despite  a  recent  attempt 
by  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Serv- 
ices group  to  renovate  15  of  these 
buildings,  another  30-40  absentee- 
owned  buildings  remain  in  poor  con- 
dition. In  addition,  the  City  owns 
several  buildings  in  similar  condition. 
These  buildings  also  need  to  be  reno- 
vated and  sold  to  prospective  owner- 
occupants  as  is  being  done  by  N.H.S. 
The  City,  at  public  auction,  should 
give  preference  to  individuals  who 
plan  to  live  in  the  home.  These  new 
homeowners  would  also  be  eligible 
for  HIP  rebates.  An  important  tool 
in  getting  these  problem  landlords  to 
maintain  their  properties  would  be  a 
concentrated  code  enforcement  pro- 
gram on  selected  problem  streets. 

c.  Housing  Abandonment 

The  existence  of  13  vacant  buildings 
and  97  vacant  lots  points  out  the  need 
for  an  expeditious  program  of  build- 
ing demolition  and  vacant  lot  reuse  in 
order  to,  reduce  the  blighting  influ- 
ence on  abutting  properties.  In  the 
past,  the  Revival  Program  for  vacant 
lots  has  been  ineffective  in  this  area 
due  to  the  5-6  year  tax  taking  proc- 
ess. This  process  needs  to  be  exped- 
ited on  appropriate  parcels  so  they 
can  be  sold  quickly  to  abutters. 

Now  that  the  40%  H.I. P.  rebate  is 
available  in  most  of  this  area,  a  con- 
certed effort  should  be  undertaken  to 
promote  H.I. P.  among  those  home- 
owners who  have  not  yet  participated 
in  the  program.  H.I. P.  and  N.H.S. 


homeowner  counseling  programs 
should  also  be  continued  with  CDBG 
funds  being  provided  to  match  NHS 
operating  costs  now  that  NHS  has 
proven  its  ability  to  perform.  NHS 
has  aided  the  City  by  encouraging 
homeowners  to  make  repairs  on  their 
homes  and  has  brought  many  former- 
ly tax  delinquent  properties  back  onto 
the  tax  rolls. 

d.  Dorchester  Avenue 

Since  the  removal  of  streetcar  service 
from  Dorchester  Avenue  and  con- 
struction of  auto-oriented  shopping 
centers  on  Morrissey  and  Gallivan 
Boulevards,  shops  along  the  Avenue 
have  physically  declined.  Due  to  the 
prominence  of  the  Avenue  as  the 
neighborhood's  main  street,  this  de- 
terioration gives  the  area  a  very  poor 
image. 

In  response  to  the  request  by  the 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  BRA  conducted  an  intensive 
study  of  Dorchester  Avenue  (as  men- 
tioned above).  In  July  1978,  this 
study  entitled  Dorchester  Avenue  in 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  —  Proposed  Re- 
vitalization  Plan  was  published.  Com- 
munity input  was  incorporated  into 
this  document  as  a  result  of  3 
surveys:  (1)  a  commercial  survey  of 
Dorchester  Avenue  business 
and  industrial  uses,  conducted  in  the 
Summer  of  1977;  (2)  a  North  Dor- 
chester marketing  study  conducted  in- 
April  1976;  and  (3)  a  two-part  resi- 
dential survey  of  residents  of  Dor- 
chester Avenue  and  Columbia-Savin 
Hill  conducted  in  Spring  1978. 

The  study  recommends  the  following: 

(1)  Since  HIP  participation  along 
Dorchester  Avenue  has  been  minimal 
and  the  amount  of  owner  occupied 
structures  is  only  52%,  there  is  a  need 
to  increase  the  number  of  home- 
owners on  the  Avenue  by: 

(a)  Developing  with  NHS  a  second 
HOP  (Homebuyer's  Opportunity 
Program)  package  of  deteriorated 
absentee-owned  properties  on  the 
Avenue  which  can  be  rehabilitated 
and  sold  to  new  homeowners. 

(b)  Conducting  a  joint  BRA/NHS 
economic  and  marketing  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing 3  or  4  owner-occupied 
duplexes  on  the  vacant  lot  at  812- 
824  Dorchester  Avenue. 


(2)  Since  the  release  of  this  report, 
many  businesses  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  rehabilitation  or  expansion 
of  their  businesses.  For  those  enter- 
prises which  are  unable  to  obtain  or 
afford  conventional  financing,  a  low 
interest  revolving  small  business  loan 
fund  could  be  established  for  this  seg- 
ment of  Dorchester  Avenue.  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant 
funds  should  be  allocated  for  this 
purpose.  These  loans  should  be  con- 
centrated in  businesses  located  in  the 
three  commercial  nodes.  These  reno- 
vations should  be  designed  to  comple- 
ment one  another  and  to  blend  in 
with  the  area's  architectural  style. 

Local  businesses  and  residents  should 
consider  forming  a  local  development 
corporation  (LDC)  under  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  An  LDC  is  eligi- 
ble for  low  interest,  long-term 
business  improvement  and  develop- 
ment loans. 

(3)  The  three  business  nodes  at  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Crescent  Avenue,  and 
Savin  Hill  Avenue  should  be  im- 
proved with  new  sidewalks,  off-street 
parking,  pedestrian  scale  lighting  and 
landscaping.  These  could  be  funded 
from  the  City's  Capital  Budget. 

Federal  Urban  Systems  funding 
should  be  applied  for  to  cover  street 
reconstruction,  sidewalks,  landscaping 
and  new  traffic  signalization.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  project  from  the  Ex- 
pressway to  Freeport  Street  would 
cost  $3.0  million.  In  order  to  apply 
for  these  monies  an  engineering  study 
and  drawings  must  be  undertaken  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000  and 
should  be  funded  through  a  combina- 
tion of  BRA  planning  monies  and 
CDBG  funds. 

(4)  The  Dorchester  Avenue  Corridor 
should  be  rezoned  to  conform  to  cur- 
rent land  uses  and  to  give  this  area 
guidelines  for  future  growth.  Pre-ex- 
isting uses  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, but  any  expansion  or  entry  of 
similar  non-conforming  uses  would  be 
forbidden  without  a  zoning  variance, 
(making  the  granting  of  it  subject  to  a 
public  hearing). 
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(5)  The  City  is  applying  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
for  its  CEDS  (Comprehensive  Eco- 
nomic Development  Strategies)  Pro- 
gram for  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  projects.  The  industrial  area 
from  Bay  Street  to  Auckland  is  being 
considered  for  these  monies  as  well  as 
the  commercial  business  node  of 
Savin  Hill  Avenue.  This  would  in- 
clude rehabilitation  of  existing  enter- 
prises and  the  attraction  of  new  busi- 
nesses. 

e.  MBTA  -  S.E.  Expressway 

The  MBTA  and  Southeast  Express- 
way, while  providing  convenient  ac- 
cess to  the  neighborhood,  do  present 
environmental  problems  to  abutting 
residential  areas.  There  is  a  need  to 
install,  both  on  state  and  privately- 
owned  land,  landscaped  buffers  along 
these  corridors  to  reduce  noise  im- 
pacts. 

In  addition,  a  study  is  needed  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works-owned 
parking  under  the  Expressway  at 
Columbia  Station  and  abutting  vacant 
land  to  determine  how  this  property 
could  be  improved  and  reused. 

f .  Public  Works  Improvements 

In  order  to  bring  public  streets  up  to 
modern  standards  and  demonstrate 
public  commitment  to  the  area,  an 
extensive  program  of  street  lighting 
improvements,  sidewalk  repairs,  tree 


plantings  and  street  resurfacing  is 
needed  in  the  neighborhood.  Priority 
should  be  given  to  allocating  the 
$12,000  needed  to  solve  the  storm 
drainage  problem  on  Pond  Street. 

C.  UPHAMS  CORNER-JONES 
HILL 

1 .  Existing  Characteristics 

a.  Populations  and  Employment 
Characteristics 

The  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  neigh- 
borhood is  a  fairly  stable  neighbor- 
hood of  14,900  persons  that  has 
witnessed  only  a  minor  drop  in  popu- 
lation since  1940  (12%).  In  1970, 
49 %  of  the  households  had  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  for  more  than  five 
years.  In  the  late  sixties  there  was  a 
minor  migration  of  middle-class  black 
families  into  the  western  portion  of 
the  area  as  part  of  the  B.B.U.R.G. 
program.  More  recently,  Spanish  and 
Cape  Verdean  families  have  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  primarily  in 
the  section  west  of  Columbia  Road. 
In  1970  black  families  comprised  11% 
of  the  population  and  Spanish  fam- 
ilies 9%  of  the  neighborhood's  popu- 
lation. The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion remains  Irish  (26%)  and  Canad- 
ian (23%)  with  smaller  proportions  of 
Italian  (10%)  and  Cape  Verdean. 

The  age  composition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  similar  to  that  of  the  City  as 


a  whole.  It  has  a  slightly  larger  eld- 
erly population  (20%)  and  juvenile 
population  (36.9%)  than  the  City  as  a 
whole. 

In  1970,  median  income  for  the 
neighborhood  was  about  $8,000, 
slightly  lower  than  the  city-wide 
median  of  $9,100.  The  heads  of  most 
households  were  employed  in  either  serv- 
ice or  manufacturing  jobs.  In  1970 
over  22%  of  the  households  depended 
on  Social  Security  and  17%  on  some 
form  of  public  assistance  for  their 
major  source  of  income. 

b.  Housing  Characteristics 

The  majority  of  the  neighborhood's 
4,895  dwelling  units  are  located  pri- 
marily in  1,  2  and  3  unit  buildings.  In 
1973,  64%  of  the  residential  struc- 
tures needed  repairs  in  excess  of 
$1,000.  There  has  been  some  occur- 
rence of  foreclosed  and  abandoned 
buildings.  In  July  1976,  0.9%  of  the 
structures  were  H.U.D.  foreclosed 
properties,  1.1%  City-owned  tax  fore- 
closed properties  and  1.2%  were 
abandoned. 

As  of  August  1978,  261  homeowners 
(21%  of  the  eligible  structures)  have 
participated  in  the  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program  (HIP)  since  its  incep- 
tion; 25%  of  these  applicants  have 
been  suspended  for  diverse  reasons 
and  50%  of  those  applying  have  re- 
ceived final  certification.  Although 
the  entire  area  is  eligible  for  40% 
HIP  rebates,  only  the  homes  located 
north  of  Dudley  and  Stoughton 
Streets  are  within  the  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  (NHS)  Program 
area.  62%  of  the  rebates  were  20% 
grants,  5%  were  40%  grants  and  33% 
were  50%  elderly  grants.  The  total 
amount  of  grants  received  in  3  years 
in  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  has 
been  $117,897.  Only  12%  of  all  eligi- 
ble structures  received  final  certifica- 
tion. 

The  area  has  42  vacant  buildings  and 
118  vacant  lots.  The  Open  Space 
Management  Program  by  spring  1979 
will  have  cleaned  and  improved  all 
the  vacant  lots  in  the  Jones  Hill  and 
Virginia-Monadnock  areas. 

The  homes  in  portions  of  the  Uphams 
Corner  area,  especially  Jones  Hill  and 
the  Virginia-Monadnock  area,  are 
noted  for  their  architectural 
significance.  Both  areas  have  large 
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Victorian  homes  on  Virginia  Street 


Belden  Street  tot  lot 


and  renovated  City  Parking  lot 


Victorian  homes  and  have  attracted  a 
growing  number  of  young  profes- 
sionals 

c.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Activity 

The  Uphams  Corner  business  district 
is  a  focal  point  of  this  neighborhood. 
Despite  the  loss  of  considerable  trade 
to  newer  auto-oriented  commercial 
facilities  on  Washington  Street  and 
Morrissey  Boulevard,  Uphams  Corner 
remains  an  important  local  center  for 
convenience  shopping  services,  bank- 
ing and  public  agencies.  The  area  has 
branch  offices  of  banks  as  well  as  the 
central  office  of  the  1st  American 
Bank.  A  large  number  of  customers 
arrive  on  foot  or  on  one  of  the  five 
bus  routes  that  pass  through  Uphams 
Corner. 

Since  being  included  in  the  City's 
Business  District  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, over  24  merchants  have  joined 
the  storefront  rehabilitation  program, 
which  offers  technical  assistance  and 
20%  rebates  for  storefront  im- 
provements. 

In  1977,' the  BRA  published  a  report 
on  the  business  district  which  outlines 
an  improvement  program.  A 
marketing  brochure  on  Uphams  Cor- 
ner is  now  available.  This  leaflet  will 
be  used  to  market  currently  vacant 
property  and  advertise  the  business 
opportunities  in  the  Uphams  Corner 
commercial  area.  In  addition,  an 
Uphams  Corner  calendar  was 
distributed  in  January.  Several 
buildings  in  the  business  district  have 
changed  ownership  this  last  year.  The 
1st  American  Bank  bought  the  former 


Gulf  station  on  Columbia  Road  and 
Cushing  Avenue  for  a  customer  park- 
ing lot.  Springfield  Sugar  Products, 
owner  of  Uphams  Corner  Market, 
the  largest  supermarket  in  the  district, 
made  some  improvements  to  the  in- 
side of  their  store  and  gave  several 
parcels  of  land  to  the  City  in  order  to 
construct  a  new  tot  lot  on  Belden 
Street. 

The  Strand  Theatre  should  open  in 
Fall  1979,  after  major  renovations  of 
$1.5  million.  This  theatre  will  provide 
movies  and  performances  that  appeal 
to  the  multi-ethnic  residents  of  the 
Uphams  Corner  area.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide significant  evening  activity  now 
absent  in  the  business  area. 

Industrial  uses  are  located  along  the 
Midlands  Branch  of  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad.  Along  East  Cottage  and 
Norfolk  Streets  there  are  some  in- 
stances of  residential  deterioration 
because  of  the  negative  impact  in- 
dustries have  on  abutting  homes. 

d.  Transportation 

The  Uphams  Corner- Jones  Hill 
neighborhood  is  served  by  four  bus 
lines  running  through  Uphams  Corner 
along  Columbia  Road  from  Andrew 
Station  to  Forest  Hills  and  along 
Dudley  Street  from  Dudley  Station  to 
Fields  Corner  and  Andrew  Station. 
There  is  no  direc;  rapid  transit  access 
to  the  neighborhood. 

The  main  artery  of  this  neighborhood 
is  Columbia  Road  which  serves  as  the 
main  north-south  connection  between 
downtown  Boston  and  Franklin  Park. 
It  intersects  Dudley,  Hancock  and 


Stoughton  Streets  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  Business  District,  creating 
considerable  congestion  because  of 
the  high  level  of  both  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic  volumes. 

There  are  some  problems  with 
through  traffic  and  trucks  using 
residential  streets  while  traveling  be- 
tween East  Cottage  Street  and  Up- 
hams Corner.  Double  parked  vehicles 
are  a  serious  problem  in  the  business 
district  and  often  impede  the  flow  of 
traffic.  There  are  two  under  utilized 
parking  facilities.  The  City  this  past 
Spring  spent  $75,000  to  renovate  the 
City  parking  lot  between  Belden  and 
Wendover  Streets.  This  included  land- 
scaping, new  lighting,  and  pavement 
and  sidewalk  reconstruction. 

The  parking  area  behind  Uphams 
Corner  Market  between  Belden  and 
Ramsey  Streets  is  in  need  of  similar 
treatment.  Both  the  City  parking  lot 
and  the  Uphams  Corner  lot  have  no 
security  protection  for  those  using  the 
facilities.  This  has  resulted  in  car 
thefts  and  vandalism  to  cars  as  well 
as  purse  snatchings. 

The  rest  of  the  neighborhood  is 
without  serious  parking  or  traffic 
problems. 

In  the  Spring  of  1979,  over  60  Am- 
trak  and  commuter  trains  will  be 
rerouted  to  the  Midlands  Branch 
tracks  during  the  four  year  period  for 
relocation  of  the  Orange  Line  to  the 
Southwest  Corridor.  These  trains  will 
run  up  to  60  miles  an  hour.  The  com- 
muter trains  will  stop  on  Dudley 
Street  near  the  Uphams  Corner 
business  district.  They  will  provide 
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rapid,  direct  service  to  South  Station 
in  one  direction  and  service  to  Hyde 
Park  and  Mattapan  in  the  other.  This 
stop  will  provide  improved  transit  for 
commuters  and  should  have  a  positive 
revitalizing  impact  on  Dudley  Street 
and  the  adjacent  Uphams  Corner 
business  community. 

The  following  safety  improvements 
will  be  made  as  part  of  the  temporary 
rail  service:  (1)  an  eight  foot  high 
chain  link  reinforced  fence  with 
barbed  wire  on  top  will  be  installed 
along  the  length  of  the  tracks;  (2) 
Bird  Street  (at  the  Midlands  tracks) 
will  be  closed  to  motor  vehicles  as  a 
through  street;  proper  signage  will 
warn  vehicles  that  Bird  Street  is  no 
longer  a  through  street;  (3)  a  well 
lighted  and  landscaped  pedestrian 
overpass  will  be  constructed  on  Bird 
Street  over  the  tracks. 

The  commuter  stop  at  Dudley  Street 
will  be  repaired  and  lighted.  The 
MBTA  and  the  BRA  Open  Space 
Management  Program  will  fill  and 
level  the  large  vacant  lot  at  49-59 
Monadnock  Street  with  rocks  placed 
to  hold  in  the  soil.  In  addition,  the 
MBTA  will  be  conducting  a  public  in- 
formation program  for  children  in  the 
school  to  educate  them  as  to  the 
potential  dangers  these  trains  could 
cause. 


e.  Institutions 

There  is  a  public  elementary  school, 
Edward  Everett,  and  one  parochial 
elementary  school,  St.  Kevin's,  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  neighborhood  is 
served  by  four  churches:  Pilgrim 
Congregational,  St.  Kevin's  Catholic, 
St.  Mary's  Episcopal  and  Stoughton 
Street  Baptist.  The  Uphams  Corner 
Health  Center  and  St.  Margaret's 
Hospital  provide  local  health  services. 
In  addition,  the  area  contains  the 
Uphams  Corner  Little  City  Hall, 
Uphams  Corner  Library,  Pilgrim 
Church  Day  Care  Center,  ABCD 
Youth  Employment  Center  and  Den- 
nison  House  Service  Center. 

The  Strand  Theatre,  (Harriet  McCor- 
mick  Center)  is  being  renovated 
through  a  $1.5  million  public  works 
grant.  This  1,800  seat  performance 
center  will  greatly  enhance  the 
business  district  and  bring  new  people 
to  the  community.  In  addition  the 


Harriet  McCormick  Center  for  the 
Arts  will  be  operating  a  hot  lunch 
and  arts  and  recreational  program  for 
the  area's  elderly.  The  Bird  Street 
Gym  will  be  renovated  with  $200,000 
in  CDBG  funds. 


2.  Proposed  Revitalization  Strategy 

a.  Housing  Abandonment 

In  the  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill 
area  3%  of  the  neighborhood's  hous- 
ing stock  is  either  abandoned  or  in 
ownership  of  public  agencies  after 
foreclosure.  There  is  a  need  for  an 
expeditious  program  to  keep  these 
few  structures  from  blighting  the  rest 
of  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  the 
large  Victorian  homes  on  Virginia 
and  Monadnock  Streets  and  Jones 
Hill  have  been  converted  to  halfway 
homes  or  group  residences.  In  order 
to  screen  the  type  of  facilities  and 
prevent  those  establishments  that 
could  harm  the  neighborhood, 
residents  must  be  willing  to  testify 
against  them  at  the  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeal's  public  hearings  when  these 
facilities  are  seeking  zoning  variances. 

The  City's  demolition  and  boarding 
programs  need  to  be  continued.  The 
Open  Space  Management  Program 
which  makes  improvements  to  vacant 
lots  for  interim  use  should  continue 
to  be  funded  until  all  the  problem 
lots  in  the  Uphams  Corner  area  are 
under  control.  The  City  should  inves- 
tigate an  expeditious  means  to 
foreclose  on  tax  delinquent  vacant 
lots  in  bulk  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
time  it  takes  to  sell  these  properties  to 
abutters  at  public  auction.  In  addi- 
tion, a  low  interest  loan  program 
such  as  the  Federal  312  loan  program 
should  be  extended  to  the  Virginia 
Monadnock  area  in  order  to  provide 
low  interest  loans  for  rehabilitation  of 
homes.  A  new  use  must  be  found  for 
the  Harley  Hospital  which  stands 
vacant  on  Jones  Hill,  a  target  for 
vandalism. 

b.  Homeowner  Assistance 

Due  to  a  large  amount  of  low  income 
homeowners  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
homeownership  counseling  service 
should  be  made  available  along  with 
a  high-risk  revolving  loan  fund  for 
those  existing  homeowners  who  do 
not  qualify  for  bank  loans  and  the 


current  HIP  program.  A  portion  of 
this  neighborhood,  north  of  Colum- 
bia Road,  is  already  within  the 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  area 
which  does  provide  these  services.  An 
interest  reduction  program  should  be 
instituted  in  both  the  Jones  Hill  and 
Virginia-Monadnock  areas  to  aid 
those  individuals  who  are  not  able  to 
use  the  existing  HIP  programs. 

The  Jones  Hill  and  Virginia- 
Monadnock  Civic  Groups  provide 
leadership  from  their  respective  areas. 
These  groups  should  consider  some  of 
the  following  means  to  promote  their 
areas:  (1)  architectural  tours;  (2) 
leaflets  about  their  neighborhood 
which  could  be  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  more  neighborhood 
banks;  and  (3)  designation  by  the 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission  and 
the  National  Register  as  a  historic 
district  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
historic  preservation  funds. 


c.  Uphams  Corner  Business  District 

This  year,  construction  should  begin 
on  road  work  for  Columbia  Road 
from  Hamlet  Street  to  the  Hernandez 
School  (Midlands  railroad  bridge) 
funded  by  the  Urban  Systems  Pro- 
gram. The  plans  approved  by  both 
the  community  associations  and 
Uphams  Corner  businessmen  will  in- 
clude: new  road  pavement,  new 
sidewalks  in  selected  places,  some 
neckdowns,  new  signalization  and 
signage,  trees,  granite  crosswalks  and 
four  left  hand  storage  lanes  with 
wider  median  strips.  Pedestrian  lights 
will  also  be  recommended.  Benches, 
bulletin  boards  and  trash  containers 
are  being  requested.  A  concentrated 
effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that 
off-street  parking,  alleys  and 
passageways  are  adequately  lighted. 

The  Neighborhood  Business 
Program's  20%  rebates  for  storefront 
improvements  should  be  continued 
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Dominic 's  Market,  Dudley  Street,  Uphams  Corner. 


(with  the  sign  designs  reviewed  to  en- 
sure that  the  storefronts  complement 
each  other  and  the  architectural  style 
of  the  building  itself)  or  a  low  interest 
revolving  loan  fund  instituted. 

A  major  marketing  effort  should  be 
launched  to  fill  vacant  stores  that  ex- 
ist within  the  area. 

The  businessmen's  association  has 
been  meeting  infrequently  instead  of 
working  together  to  improve  the  area; 
most  of  these  merchants  have  been 
apathetic  despite  optimistic  trends.  A 
study  was  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1977  by  a  class  of  students  from 
Boston  University  in  conjunction  with 
the  BRA.  It  revealed  that  65%  of 
those  interviewed  saw  either  a  positive 
or  stabilizing  trend.  87%  have  seen 
an  increase  or  stabilization  in  clientele 
over  the  past  two  years. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Uphams  Corner 
businesses  advertise;  7%  advertise  in 
the  local  papers  and  Uphams  Corner 
Market  sends  out  a  flyer.  The 
businessmen  could  develop  a  leaflet 
advertising  weekly  specials  or  sales 
which  could  be  inserted  in  the  local 
newspapers:  The  Dorchester  Argus, 
The  Dorchester  Community  News, 
The  Bay  State  Banner  and  El  Mundo. 

The  Uphams  Corner  businessmen, 
aided  by  qualified  business  specialists; 
could  form  an  LDC  (Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation).  This  would  pro- 
vide a  centralized  development  and 
management  body.  The  businessmen 
could  qualify  as  a  local  self  help 
organization  which  would  make  them 
eligible  for  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration 502  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  real  estate  improve- 


ments up  to  $500,000.  An  LDC  re- 
quires 25  members,  three  fourths  of 
whom  must  work  or  live  in  the  area. 

Businessmen  should  also  look  into  extend- 
ed hours  of  operation.  No  stores, 
with  the  exception  of  Uphams  Corner 
Market,  Brighams  and  the  bars,  are 
open  after  7:00  p.m.  Customers 
unable  to  shop  during  the  day  must 
shop  at  malls.  The  lack  of 
evening  activity  in  the  business 
district  gives  it  a  negative  image.  New 
mounted  police  patrols,  bright 
sodium  vapor  lighting  and  activity 
from  the  Strand  should  help  this  im- 
age. 

The  businessmen  could  sponsor  such  pro- 
grams as  painting  trash  cans  and 
murals,  sidewalk  sales  or  a  farmers 
market.  The  businessmen  could  also  get 
together  to  pay  an  attendant  at  the 
municipal  parking  lot  and  Uphams 
Corner  Market  to  protect  employee 
and  customers'  cars. 

d.  Industrial  Conflicts 

Along  the  Midlands  Railroad, 
especially  north  of  East  Cottage 
Street,  there  is  a  need  for  a  detailed 
planning  study  to  determine  what  can 
be  done  to  reduce  conflicts  between 
existing  industrial  and  residential 
areas.  Industrial  speculation  and 
truck  traffic  has  been  causing  con- 
siderable residential  disinvestment  in 
this  area.  Zoning  districts  especially 
must  be  reviewed. 

e.  Inadequate  Recreational  Facilities 

The  Bird  Street  Gym,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Fire  Department, 
will  be  renovated  and  reopened  with 
$200,000  in  Federal  funds.  There  is  a 


new  tot  lot  on  Belden  Street  which 
cost  $45,000  in  CDBG  funds.  This 
facility  is  maintained  by  the  neighbor- 
hood residents.  Several  other  tot  lots 
should  be  constructed  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  area,  but  only  if  the  abutting 
residents  are  willing  to  control  and 
maintain  the  facilities  once  built. 

The  Downer  Avenue  Playground  in 
Jones  Hill  is  a  disgrace.  The  basket- 
ball court  and  tot  lot  were  badly  van- 
dalized. This  facility  should  be  reno- 
vated but  only  with  a  commitment 
from  the  Parks  Department  for 
maintenance  and  supervision.  The 
location  of  both  the  tot  lot  and 
basketball  facility  in  the  same  small 
area  poses  problems  for  young 
children.  The  possibility  of  redoing 
this  area  for  older  children  and 
relocating  the  tot  lot  should  be  ex- 
amined. Community  surveillance  is 
also  necessary. 

f .  Elderly  Housing 

The  Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill 
neighborhood  has  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  elderly  of  the  five  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  planning  district.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  on  fixed  income 
and  are  in  need  of  public  elderly 
housing  in  the  neighborhood.  Con- 
struction of  new  elderly  housing  in 
the  area  should  be  promoted  adjacent 
to  the  Uphams  Corner  Business 
District.  This  location  would  allow 
seniors  easy  access  to  transportation, 
shopping,  health  care,  churches, 
library  service,  art  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

g.  Public  Works 

In  order  to  bring  public  streets  up  to 


modern  standards  and  demonstrate 
public  commitment  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  significant  program  of  street 
lighting,  tree  planting,  sidewalk  im- 
provements and  street  repaving  needs 
to  be  funded  annually.  This  program 
should  focus  on  streets  where  housing 
renovations  are  being  promoted. 

h.  Open  Space  and  Parks  Manage- 
ment 

In  the  past,  City  parks  and  vacant 
lots  have  been  poorly  maintained  eye 
sores.  The  situation  could  perhaps  be 
improved  if  a  neighborhood  mainte- 
nance group  was  funded  to  help 
maintain  smaller  city  parks  and  care 
for  street  trees.  In  addition,  the  BRA 
Open  Space  Management  Program  is 
available  to  improve  vacant  lots  in 
the  area. 

i.  North  Dorchester  Burial  Grounds 

This  cemetery,  established  in  1633, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States  and  contains  the  graves 
of  Dorchester's  forefathers  and  prom- 
inent citizens.  It  is  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  but,  up  to 
the  present,  it  has  been  in  a  very 
treacherous  position.  The  concrete 
wall  surrounding  the  cemetery  pro- 
tects this  area  from  the  view  of 
patrolmen  and  passers-by.  In  past 
years,  neighborhood  youth  have  used 
the  cemetery  for  drinking  and  have 
desecrated  and  smashed  several 
stones. 

A  preliminary  hearing  by  the  Boston 
Landmarks  Commission  was  held  in 
September  1978  on  the  request  that 
this  cemetery  be  designated  a  Boston 
Landmark.  The  Commission  voted  to 
prepare  a  study  which  would  be 
followed  by  a  public  hearing.  This  ac- 
tion would  ensure  a  local  monitoring 
and  maintenance  of  this  cemetery. 
The  City  recently  voted  monies  from 
the  Browne  Fund  for  historic  lighting 
in  the  cemetery. 

A  simple  wrought  iron  fence  should 
be  constructed  around  this  cemetery 
and  the  concrete  wall  removed.  This 
would  let  residents  enjoy  the  green 
area  and  make  it  visible  to  protect  it 
from  vandalism. 

j.  Crime 

Crime  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  problems  in  this  area.  The 
Uphams  Corner  area  is  divided  be- 


tween two  police  districts,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  residents  and 
businessmen  to  know  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  safety.  The  police  should 
publicize  more  effectively  where  the 
district  boundaries  are. 

The  residential  areas  are  subject  to 
crimes  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  the  Midlands 
railroad  tracks.  When  car  thefts  and 
burglaries  have  occurred,  the 
criminals  often  drive  or  run  with  the 
goods  to  the  other  side  of  the  tracks. 

High  fences  on  the  Midlands  tracks 
and  the  frequency  of  trains  expected 
by  fall  1979,  should  curtail  some  of 
this  crime.  The  police  and  building 
inspectors  should  patrol  those  vacant 
buildings  which  are  boarded  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  used  by 
vagrants,  drug  pushers  and  thieves  to 
hide  stolen  property. 

Garages  or  car  repair  operations  on 
vacant  lots  in  residential  areas  should 
be  stopped  not  only  because  they  vio- 
late the  zoning  code,  but  because 
many  are  actually  fronts  to  strip 
stolen  cars. 

D.  BRUNSWICK-KING 

1 .  Existing  Characteristics 

a.  Population  Characteristics 

The  Brunswick-King  neighborhood 
extends  south  of  Quincy  Street  to 
Washington  Street  and  west  of  the 
Midlands  Branch  Railroad  to  Blue 
Hill  Avenue.  In  1970  this  area  had 
5,747  people  with  95.5%  being  black 
and  4.5%  Spanish-speaking.  This  is  a 
43.7%  decrease  in  population  since 
1930  when  the  area  had  10,214  per- 
sons with  0.2%  black.  During  the 
decade  of  1950-1960  the  population 
decreased  by  15.1%  while  black 
residents  which  constituted  3.6%  of 
the  population  in  1950  had  increased 
to  63.4%  by  1960. 

The  population  of  Brunswick-King 
had  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
young  people  18  years  old  and  under 
in  1970  (44.9%)  than  the  City  as  a 
whole  (28%).  Only  6.2%  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  aged  60  or  over. 

In  1970,  Brunswick -King  had  the 
second  lowest  income  of  the 
neighborhoods  in  the  district  with 
44.4%  of  all  families  reporting  less 
than  $5,000  annual  income  which  is 
twice  as  high  as  the  city  total  of  22%. 


Median  family  income  in  1970  was 
around  $5,700,  well  under  the  city 
total  of  $9,100.  In  1975,  approx- 
imately 15%  of  the  area's  labor  force 
was  unemployed.  The  majority  of  the 
unemployed  are  young  adults. 

Although  Brunswick-King  residents 
are  primarily  low  income,  they  cannot 
be  characterized  as  being  apathetic. 
Residents  were  active  during  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's  in  the  Model 
Cities  and  Urban  Renewal  Programs. 
Today,  the  Quincy-Geneva  Civic 
Association  meets  monthly  to  discuss 
community  problems. 

b.  Housing  Characteristics 

This  area  is  the  most  transient  of  the 
district,  only  38%  of  the  residents 
have  remained  in  the  same  dwelling 
over  5  years.  Many  of  the  families  in 
Brunswick-King,  however,  have  resid- 
ed there  over  20  years.  It  also  has  the 
lowest  pecentage  of  owner-occupied 
structures  of  the  district  (excluding 
Columbia  Point)  with  51.3%  in  1970. 
The  housing  stock  is  in  relatively  bet- 
ter condition  than  the  housing  stock 
in  the  Dudley  area;  45.5%  of  the 
units  need  repairs  in  excess  of  $1,000 
whereas  in  Dudley  it  was  57.2%  in 
1973. 

The  extent  of  residential  disinvest- 
ment has  been  less  than  that  in 
Dudley.  During  1950-1970  there  was  a 
12.4%  decrease  in  housing  units.  The 
demolition  of  dwellings  became  more 
frequent  in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies.  During  1947-1959  seven 
buildings  were  demolished;  in 
1960-1964  thirty  structures  came 
down  while  in  1965-1969  and 
1970-1974,  49  and  59  properties  were 
razed  respectively.  Today,  there  are 
50  vacant  buildings  and  121  vacant 
lots  within  the  neighborhood.  29%  of 
the  vacant  buildings  and  10%  of  the 
vacant  lots  in  the  planning  district  are 
in  Brunswick-King. 

The  BRA,  under  the  Urban  Renewal 
program,  contributed  several  new  tot 
lots,  new  basketball  courts,  general 
improvement  of  the  Ceylon  Street 
Playground,  new  street  lights  and  im- 
proved utilities.  The  multi-family 
units  located  on  Intervale,  Magnolia, 
and  Woodledge  Streets  owned  by 
Housing  Innovations  have  been 
rehabilitated  through  the  efforts  of 
MHFA  and  the  BRA.  Work  on  these 
buildings  began  in  fall  1977. 
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Basketball  Court  on  Intervale  Street,  Brunswick-King. 


Also  in  this  area  is  the  still  uncom- 
pleted housing  development  called 
Brunswick  Gardens.  Begun  in  early 
1970,  the  developer  soon  went  bank- 
rupt leaving  a  vacant,  semi-completed 
housing  complex.  Residents  have  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  about  the  high 
amount  of  crime  that  is  associated 
with  the  unfinished  structures.  There 
has  been  interest  recently  by  a  local 
development  group  to  finish  the 
buildings  for  occupancy. 

c.  Commercial  Activity 

Grove  Hall,  the  major  neighborhood 
commercial  district,  is  at  the  south- 
west boundary  of  Brunswick-King 
and  contains  a  variety  of  small  stores 
and  restaurants.  The  Prince  Hall 
Masons  have  ben  particularly  active 
in  the  rehabilitation  efforts  to  restore 
Grove  Hall.  The  City's  Boston  Plan 
now  includes  Brunswick-King  in  an 
effort  to  direct  public  and  private 
funds  into  the  area.  The  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  Commission  meets  regularly 
to  coordinate  these  efforts  and  has  a 
site  office  located  in  Grove  Hall. 

The  main  supermarket  of  the  area, 
Stop  and  Shop,  is  at  the  intersection 
of  Columbia  Road  and  Washington 
Street.  Outside  those  two  commercial 
areas,  there  is  very  little  commercial 
activity.  There  are  some  small  busi- 
nesses on  Columbia  Road  near  Devon 
Street  and  there  are  many  vacant 
storefronts  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
and  some  along  Columbia  Road. 


d.  Transportation 

Public  bus  routes  run  along  the  major 
arteries  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
neighborhood.  At  Grove  Hall,  buses 
run  south  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to 
Mattapan  and  Franklin  Field  and 
north  to  Dudley  Station  making  a 
connection  with  rapid  transit  via  the 
Orange  Line. 

Bus  routes  along  Columbia  Road  pro- 
vide access  to  Andrew  Station  and 
Uphams  Corner  to  the  north,  and  to 
Franklin  Field,  and  the  Forest  Hills 
and  Egleston  Stations  to  the 
southwest.  A  bus  route  on  Washing- 
ton Street  provides  access  east  to 
Ashmont  Station  and  north  to  Dudley 
Station. 

Future  rapid  transit  facilities  for  this 
general  area  of  the  city  are  being 
studied  by  the  MBTA.  Two  align- 
ments being  considered  are  the  Mid- 
lands Railroad  tracks  and  Blue  Hill 
Avenue.  An  alignment  along  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  would  serve  as  an  im- 
petus for  new  residential,  industrial 
and  commercial  growth.  The  final  de- 
termination of  alignment  and  technol- 
ogy can  have  a  positive  impact  on 
this  neighborhood. 

Traffic  congestion  in  Brunswick-King 
is  minimized  by  the  directed  flow  of 
traffic  through  a  series  of  one-way 
streets.  Blue  Hill  Avenue  has  become 
a  raceway,  with  drivers  speeding 
along  this  road  making  it  dangerous 
for  both  drivers  and  pedestrians. 


Apartment  buildings  in  the  process  of 
rehabilitation,  Brunswick-King. 


e.  Institutions 

There  are  three  elementary  schools  in 
the  area:  Phillip  Brooks,  Quincy 
Dickerman  and  Rafael  Hernandez;  in 
addition  there  are  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Junior  High  School  and  the 
Jeremiah  Burke  High  School.  The 
area  is  also  served  by  the  Roxbury 
Multi-Service  Center,  Roxbury 
Freedom  House,  Prince  Hall  Masonic 
Temple  and  First  Incorporated,  a 
non-residential  counseling  and  job 
referral  center.  The  Mohammeds 
Mosque  of  Islam  is  located  on  Inter- 
vale Street. 

2.  Proposed  Revitalization  Strategy 

a.  Vacant  Storefronts 

Vacant  storefronts  line  both  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  and  Columbia  Road.  In  the 
past,  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  fill  these  spaces 
with  viable  businesses.  At  one  time 
the  population  size  of  the  area  and 
street  car  systems  supported  the  local 
neighborhood  merchant,  but, pres- 
ently, residents  prefer  shopping  at  the 
larger,  more  central  commercial 
areas.  Grove  Hall  and  Stop  and  Shop 
seem  to  satisfy  this  need.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  rezoning  of  selected  areas 
should  be  considered  to  create  a  clus- 
ter of  smaller,  neighborhood  conven- 
ience commercial  areas  and  make 
areas  available  for  new  uses. 

The  City  received  $1.8  million  under 
UDAG  (Urban  Development  Action 
Grant)  for  rehabilitation  rebates  for 
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commercial  structures  in  Grove  Hall 
and  Dudley  Station.  Funds  are  being 
sought  to  provide  security  im- 
provements, rebates  and  assistance  to 
the  LDC  (Local  Development  Cor- 
poration) and  to  build  a  mini  mall 
with  a  new  supermarket  in  Grove 
Hall. 

b.  Assistance  to  Homeowners 

Although  this  neighborhood  has  a 
low  rate  of  owner  occupancy,  a  con- 
certed effort  should  be  made  to  reach 
those  homeowners  whose  properties 
need  repairs.  H.I. P.  data  shows  that, 
since  December  1975,  only  $26,157 
has  come  back  to  Brunswick-King  as 
HIP  rebates.  77  cases  were  initiated, 
but  only  22  received  final  certifica- 
tion. 42  cases(54%)  have  been 
suspended.  71%  of  the  grants  made 
were  20%  rebates.  HIP  should  be 
redesigned  to  encompass  low  interest 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  in  this 
area. 

Due  to  the  low  incomes  of  the 
Brunswick-King  residents,  most  are 
unable  to  get  the  initial  money  from 
banks  in  order  to  qualify  for  HIP 
rebates.  In  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  owner-occupied  structures, 
an  Urban  Homesteading  Program 
should  be  devised  by  the  City  or  by 
the  local  LDC.  Along  with  an  infu- 
sion of  housing  money,  there  must  be 
a  coordinated  capital  improvements 
program  providing  street  paving, 
lighting  and  tree  planting. 

c.  Open  Space 

Although  the  amount  of  vacant  land 
in  this  neighborhood  is  not  too  exten- 
sive, the  121  existing  vacant  lots  pre- 
sent an  eyesore  as  well  as  a  health 
hazard.  The  Open  Space  Management 
Program  in  the  past  has  improved 
only  a  few  scattered  lots  in  Bruns- 
wick-King. There  must  be  money 
allocated  from  the  Roxbury  CDBG 
budget  for  the  Open  Space  Manage- 
ment Program  to  improve  all  the 
problem  vacant  lots  in  the  Brunswick- 
King  area. 

The  small  City  and  HUD  owned 
vacant  lots  should  be  sold  to  abuttors 
who  are  willing  to  maintain  them.  An 
aggressive  program  of  monitoring  city 
and  private  contractors  should  be  in- 
stituted to  prevent  dumping  on  vacant 
lots. 


d.  Brunswick  Gardens 

This  multiple  unit  housing  project  has 
been  in  bankruptcy  for  several  years. 
HUD  is  examining  options  to  rede- 
sign and  complete  these  units.  The 
neighborhood  civic  association  should 
be  involved  in  any  planning  effort 
concerning  this  housing. 

e.  Zoning  Violations 

Car  repair  lots  and  small  stores  exist 
in  non-commercial  areas.  Residents 
who  observe  violations  should  report 
these  to  the  Building  Department. 

f .  Liquor  Licenses 

Residents  have  often  been  hesitant  in 
the  past  to  come  to  public  hearings 
on  liquor  licenses  held  by  Boston 
Liquor  Licensing  Board.  An  increase 
in  crime  that  has  come  about  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  granting  of  liquor 
licenses  in  the  area  and  drug  traffic  in 
some  particular  bars  have  resulted. 
Residents  have  begun  mobilizing  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

E.  COLUMBIA  POINT 

1 .  Existing  Characteristics 

a.  Development  History 

Although  it  is  only  three  miles  from 
Downtown  Boston,  the  Columbia 
Point  peninsula  was  bypassed  in  the 
City's  development  as  a  major  urban 
center.  Originally  marsh  land,  the 


area  was  subsequently  extended  by  a 
series  of  fill  projects.  As  recently  as 
1950,  the  peninsula  had  only  a  sewer 
pumping  station,  a  dump,  an  aban- 
doned prisoner  of  war  camp  and  two 
industrial  buildings. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's  the  fol- 
lowing substantial,  though  uncoordi- 
nated, development  took  place  at  Col- 
umbia Point:  (1)  public  housing  for 
1,504  families  with  10  acres  of  fill;  (2) 
the  Bayside  Mall  shopping  center;  (3) 
the  first  buildings  of  the  First 
National  Bank's  Computer  Center; 
(4)  Boston  College  High  School;  (5) 
some  small  stores  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Street;  (6)  Dever  Elementary  and  Mc- 
Cormack  Middle  Schools;  and  (7)  St. 
Christopher's  Church.  Until  1962  the 
city  dump  remained  in  use  fining 
some  22  acres  of  harbor  with  waste 
materials. 

However,  Columbia  Point  remained 
an  isolated  section  of  the  City 
dominated  by  New  England's  largest 
public  housing  project,  light  in- 
dustrial uses  along  Morrissey  Boule- 
vard and  the  remains  of  the  old  dump. 

In  1970,  the  First  National  Bank  ex- 
panded their  computer  center  so  that 
it  now  employs  some  1,700  persons. 
Since  1970  the  State  has  invested  $137 
million  for  site  work  and  the  first  five 
buildings  of  the  Harbor  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  which 
now  has  over  9,000  students,  faculty 
and  staff. 
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University  of  Massachusetts,  Harbor  Campus 


Kennedy  Library  in  construction 


In  addition,  significant  recreation  im- 
provements have  been  made.  The 
City  constructed  a  recreation  center  at 
the  housing  development  and  reno- 
vated the  abutting  playground.  In 
1975,  Boston  College  High  School 
constructed  outdoor  athletic  facilities. 
These  facilities  have  been  plagued  by 
constant  vandalism. 

The  Kennedy  Presidential  Library,  an 
addition  to  the  First  National  Bank's 
Computer  Center  and  the  U/Mass 
Gymnasium  building  are  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  1979.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Kennedy  Library  will  attract 
up  to  750,000  visitors  annually.  In 
addition,  a  new  State  Archives  Build- 
ing is  being  designed  on  a  site  located 
between  the  Kennedy  Library  and 
U/Mass  campus. 

In  1978,  the  Boston  Housing  Author- 
ity received  HUD  approval  of  a  $10.0 
million  Urban  Initiative  Grant  to  con- 
tinue modernization  of  low  rise  fam- 
ily buildings  and  complete  landscap- 
ing around  all  buildings  once  they  are 
renovated. 
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The  Boston  Plan  includes  a  compre- 
hensive design  for  Columbia  Point.  It 
proposes  1,500  new  housing  units, 
commercial  activity  with  the  re-open- 
ing of  Bayside  Mall,  waterfront 
recreation  and  the  creation  of  job 
programs.  The  BRA  has  a  $250,000 
Urban  Partnership  Application  which 
would  fund  detailed  engineering  and 
design  of  this  proposal,  pending  at 
HUD. 

b.  Population  and  Employment 
Characteristics 

The  public  housing  project,  which 
was  built  in  1954  primarily  for 
veterans,  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  black  and  Spanish  fam- 
ilies currently  living  in  the  project. 
The  population  of  the  project  has 
declined  from  6,100  persons  in  1962 
to  approximately  1 ,200  persons  in 
1978.  Of  the  1,504  apartments,  75  are 
occupied  by  elderly  households,  290 
by  families  and  80  by  social  service 
agencies.  However,  the  remaining 
population  is  fairly  stable  with  over 
54%  of  the  households  having  been 
there  over  five  years  in  1970.  The 
project  has  a  small  elderly  population 
(9%)  and  a  very  substantial  propor- 
tion of  residents  under  19  years  of 
age  (62.4%).  The  median  age  of  Col- 
umbia Point  residents  is  14. 

In  1970,  median  family  income  was 
$4,100  with  61.8%  of  the  families 
with  incomes  under  the  poverty  level. 
Almost  42%  of  the  families  were  on 
welfare,  41%  were  headed  by  wage 
earning  adults,  and  11%  depended  on 
social  security  for  income.  In  1975, 
36%  of  all  youths  and  20%  of  all 
adults  were  unemployed.  The  average 
income  for  families  on  welfare  was 
$2,127  and  for  those  on  Social  Secur- 
ity $1,626  per  year. 

c.  Housing  Characteristics 

Housing  conditions  remain  poor  at 
Columbia  Point  despite  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3.0  million  in  federal  mod- 
ernization funds  in  1971  and  $8.0  mil- 
lion in  1977-78.  The  Public  Housing 
Authority  and  City  maintain  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  approximately  $0.5 
million  operating  the  project. 

The  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project 
has  15  seven-story  elevator  buildings 
and  12  three-story  walk-up  buildings. 
Many  of  the  structures  are  clustered 
together  in  extremely  high  densities. 
For  example  one  group  of  six  build- 


Boarded-up  buildings  at  Columbia  Point 

ings  on  four  asphalt  acres  contains 
448  units  —  a  density  of  500  persons 
per  acre. 

In  1975,  the  Boston  Housing  Author- 
ity (BHA)  began  to  consolidate  resi- 
dents into  the  better  maintained  struc- 
tures (most  of  the  three-story  struc- 
tures and  a  few  seven-story  buildings) 
in  order  to  achieve  100%  occupancy 
in  these  buildings.  Portions  of  three 
buildings  which  contain  about  80 
units  originally  designed  for  resi- 
dential use  are  now  occupied  by 
twelve  social  service  agencies. 

The  housing  units  are  in  extremely 
poor  condition.  An  estimated  $25,000 
per  apartment  or  a  total  of  about  $35 
million  is  necessary  just  to  bring  the 
project  up  to  minimal  state  sanitary 
code  standards.  The  1975  $6.0  million 
Modernization  and  $2.4  million 
Target  Projects  Programs  have 
funded  security  improvements,  reno- 
vation of  the  central  heating  system, 
upgrading  of  the  electrical  distribu- 
tion system,  re-roofing  of  all  unoccu- 
pied buildings  and  modernization  of 
some  200  apartments. 

d.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Activity 

At  present,  the  majority  of  the 
300,000  square  foot  Bayside  Mall 
stands  vacant.  The  Mall's  close  prox- 
imity to  downtown  Boston  reduces  its 
potential  to  that  of  a  weekly  shopping 
center  of  approximately  120,000 


-150,000  square  feet.  The  existence  of 
high  shoplifting  rates  in  the  past  has 
made  even  this  level  of  commercial 
activity  difficult.  The  Boston 
Teacher's  Union  and  the  First  Amer- 
ican Bank  for  Savings  are  the  only 
existing  tenants. 

A  1976  B.R.A.  market  study  has 
found  that  71%  of  the  residents  sur- 
veyed in  South  Boston  and  North 
Dorchester  had  used  the  mall  and 
79%  would  use  it  again  for  their 
weekly  shopping  needs.  Despite  this 
obvious  need  in  portions  of  South 
Boston,  Dorchester  and  Columbia 
Point  itself  for  a  modern  shopping 
facility,  the  mall  remains  closed 
primarily  because  of  perceived  secur- 
ity and  access  problems. 

e.  Transportation  Access 

The  Point  is  conveniently  located 
near  an  entrance  to  the  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway, Morrissey  Boulevard  and 
the  Columbia  M.B.T.A.  station.  The 
University  of  Massachusetts  is  con- 
nected to  Columbia  Station  by  an  ex- 
cellent privately  operated  shuttle-bus 
service,  whereas  the  Housing  Project 
is  served  by  MBTA  bus  route. 

f.  Social  Services 

There  are  two  public  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  Dever  Elementary 
and  the  McCormack  Junior  High 
School.  This  neighborhood  is  served 
by  St.  Christopher's  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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A  collection  of  12  social  service  agen- 
cies at  Columbia  Point  provide  legal 
services,  day  care  facilities,  youth 
programs,  health  services,  family 
counselling  and  limited  recreation 
programs.  There  is  still  a  need  for 
better  coordination  of  the  existing 
services,  provision  of  more  youth 
recreation  activities  and  substantial 
upgrading  of  vocational  training  and 
job  placement  activities. 

2.  Proposed  Revitalization  Strategy 

a.  Public  Housing  Deterioration 

The  public  housing  project  is  only 
30%  occupied  and  in  deplorable  con- 
dition. To  create  a  desirable  living  en- 
vironment, the  project  needs  to  be  re- 
designed with  the  creation  of  better 
security,  demolition  of  surplus  high- 
rise  buildings,  creation  of  a  mixture 
of  income  types,  introduction  of 
more  households  without  children 
and  sale  of  the  project  to  private 
developers  for  total  redevelopment  as 
privately-owned  mixed  income  hous- 
ing. Columbia  Point  has  been  includ- 
ed in  The  Boston  Plan  as  one  of  the 
Mayor's  four  top  priority  redevelop- 
ment projects  for  extensive  Federal 
funding.  By  doing  this,  the  City  can 
funnel  funds  into  this  area  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

b.  Waterfront  Recreation 

The  waterfront  location  provides  con- 
siderable opportunities  for  use  of  this 
recreation  resource  by  both  residents 
of  Columbia  Point  and  neighboring 
areas.  Access  and  water-related  rec- 
reation facilities  should  be  provided 
along  the  two-mile  waterfront  of  Col- 
umbia Point.  New  facilities  would 
help  market  new  housing  develop- 
ment as  well  as  provide  recreational 
benefits  for  the  community  at -large. 

c.  New  Housing  Development 

Approximately  27  acres  of  vacant  or 
underutilized  waterfront  land  remain 
available  at  Columbia  Point  for  new 
housing.  The  City  is  actively  promot- 
ing the  construction  of  privately- 
owned  town  houses  and  apartments 
on  this  land. 


d.  Reopening  of  Bayside  Mall 

Most  of  Bayside  Mall  remains  closed 
despite  the  need  for  modern  commer- 
cial facilities  in  Dorchester,  South 
Boston  and  Columbia  Point  itself.  In 
conjunction  with  improvements  to  the 
public  housing  project  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reopen  a  portion 
of  Bayside  Mall  as  a  local  shopping 
center.  Until  Bayside  Mall  is  reopened, 
a  shopping  van  should  be  provided 
to  shuttle  tenants  to  stores  on  Mor- 
rissey  Boulevard. 

e.  Transportation  Improvements 

Columbia  Point  remains  isolated 
despite  its  proximity  to  the  MBTA 
station  and  Southeast  Expressway. 
An  integrated  shuttle  bus  service 
should  be  established  between  all  uses 
at  Columbia  Point  and  Columbia  Sta- 
tion. 

At  present,  the  Quincy  Line  does  not 
stop  at  Columbia  Station.  In  the 
future,  the  existing  station  should  be 
reconstructed  to  improve  bus  access, 
create  a  Quincy  Line  platform  and 
provide  for  handicapped  access. 

f.  Social  Services 

Despite  the  existence  of  12  social  ser- 
vice agencies  at  Columbia  Point, 
there  is  still  a  need  for  better  coordi- 
nation of  their  services  and  the  provi- 
sion of  more  recreation  services  to  the 
large  numbers  of  children  living  at 
Columbia  Point.  In  addition,  a  voca- 
tional education/job  placement  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  developed  using  the 
untapped  potential  available  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  firms 
at  Columbia  Point,  which  together 
employ  over  5,000  persons. 


g.  Mt.  Vernon  Street 

This  street  is  the  main  entrance  to  the 
housing  and  has  been  the  site  of  seri- 
ous accidents  involving  children  from 
the  area.  Better  pedestrian  lighting, 
sidewalk  trees  and  clear  crossing  areas 
need  to  be  provided  to  give  the  street 
a  more  attractive  appearance  and  im- 
prove its  safety.  After  construction  of 
the  proposed  sanitary  sewer  and 
water  main,  the  street  should  be  total- 
ly reconstructed  with  a  large  median 
and  neckdowns  at  pedestrian  crossing 
areas. 

h.  Calf  Pasture  Sewer  Pumping 
Station 

This  facility  is  one  of  the  most  poorly 
maintained  facilities  owned  by  the 
City.  It  is  used  to  pump  untreated 
sewage  directly  into  Quincy  Bay  dur- 
ing rain  storms.  Due  to  leakage  in  the 
pipe  to  Moon  Island,  some  of  this 
material  is  released  directly  into  Dor- 
chester Bay.  This  facility  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  a  modern  chlorination 
and  detention  center  with  a  new  sani- 
tary sewer  being  constructed  down 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  to  handle  sewage 
produced  at  Columbia  Point.  In  con- 
junction with  abutting  development, 
the  pumping  station  should  then  be 
renovated  as  a  University-Community 
center. 
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IV.  Past  Major  Public  and 
Private  Investment 

A.  PAST  MAJOR  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
(1968-1977) 

Since  1968  the  goal  of  the  City's 
Capital  Improvement  Program  has 
been  to  strengthen  neighborhoods 
through  the  construction  and  renova- 
tion of  community  facilities  and 
parks,  the  reconstruction  of  streets 
and  the  replacement  of  sewer  and 
water  lines. 

One  area  of  the  program  has  been  the 
improvement  of  school  facilities  mak- 
ing them  useful  more  hours  of  the 
day  and  equipped  to  provide  a 
broader  range  of  activities  which 
serve  all  ages.  As  a  result  of  this 
thrust,  two  new  schools,  the  Her- 
nandez Elementary  and  McCormack 
Middle  Schools  have  been  built  in  the 
planning  district  since  1968. 

A  second  thrust  of  the  program  has 
been  the  improvement  of  recreation 
facilities.  In  the  past  eight  years, 
twelve  parks  have  been  constructed  or 
renovated,  and  four  recreation  build- 
ings have  either  been  built  or  reno- 
vated. In  addition,  the  City  has  ac- 
quired the  Strand  Theatre  which  is 
being  renovated  with  $1.5  million  in 
Public  Works  funds  as  the  McCor- 
mack Center  of  the  Arts. 

During  the  past  10  years,  10  streets 
have  been  reconstructed  and  44 
streets  resurfaced  in  the  district. 
Sewer  and  water  lines  in  24  streets 
have  been  replaced  and  new  street 
lights  installed  on  18  streets. 

Recently  the  City's  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program  has  provided  20%, 
40°/o  and  50%  cash  rebates  for 
rehabilitation  of  1-6  unit  owner-occu- 
pied buildings.  So  far  $486,248  has 
been  rebated  under  this  program  in 
the  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District. 
In  addition,  the  City  has  contributed 
$140,000  to  the  Neighborhood  Hous- 
ing Services  Revolving  Loan  Fund  for 
homeowners  in  the  Columbia-Savin 
Hill  neighborhood,  who  cannot  af- 
ford home  repair  loans,  and  has 
allocated  $75,000  to  make  possible 
the  rehabilitation  of  15  absentee  own- 
ed properties  for  resale  to  owner  oc- 
cupants. 

In  1977,  $15,000  was  set  aside  for 
securing  8  vacant  buildings  for  future 


rehabilitation.  A  new  program,  the 
Open  Space  Management  Program 
run  by  the  BRA,  began  in  fall  1977 
with  $200,000  to  improve  vacant  lots. 
Under  this  program  vacant  lots  were 
cleaned  of  debris  and  weeds  and  re- 
vitalized as  gardens,  side  yards,  green 
areas,  play  areas  or  parking  lots. 

Uphams  Corner  Health  Center  re- 
ceived money  to  complete  an  addition 
and  $45,000  in  1977  for  Elderly  Med- 
ical Services.  Colonel  Marr  Boy's 
Club  received  $10,700  for  interior 
renovations. 

New  mercury  vapor  lighting 
($890,000)  was  installed  on  Columbia 
Road  except  in  the  Uphams  Corner 
business  district  itself,  which  received 
new  lighting  in  1975. 

B.  STATUS  OF  1978  PUBLIC  IN- 
VESTMENT PROGRAM 

The  Uphams  Corner  Planning  District 
is  divided  into  2  budgetary  districts. 
Dudley  and  Brunswick-King  receive 
their  monies  from  the  Roxbury 
budget.  Columbia-Savin  Hill, 
Uphams  Corner-Jones  Hill  and 
Columbia  Point  receive  monies  from 
the  Uphams  Corner  budget.  As  a 
result,  expenditures  must  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  both  of  these  budgets. 

Several  sources  of  public  funds  are 
made  available  to  the  neighborhoods. 
The  two  types  of  funds  available  each 
fall  are  CDBG  (Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant)  and  Capital 
Budget  for  capital  improvements. 
Additionally,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation funds  are  available  for  parks, 
Urban  Systems  funds  for  major 
streets,  and  public  housing  moder- 
nization funds  for  renovating  existing 
public  housing. 

The  Public  Improvement  Program 
has  five  major  components:  (1)  Hous- 
ing Programs;  (2)  Neighborhood 
Business  District  Program;  (3)  Capital 
Improvements;  (4)  Neighborhood 
Services;  and  (5)  Transportation  Im- 
provements. 

1 .  Housing  Programs 

Between  1976  and  June  1978,  273 
housing  units  were  demolished  under 
the  Uphams  Corner  budget.  These 
were  primarily  two  and  three  unit 
structures.  394  units  were  demolished 
in  Dudley  and  Brunswick-King  during 
this  same  period  and  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  Roxbury  budget. 


From  the  1978  Uphams  Corner 
budget,  $140,000  has  been  allocated 
for  demolition  and  boarding  of 
vacant  buildings;  this  is  an  $85,000 
decrease  from  1977.  $220,000  was 
allocated  in  the  Roxbury  Budget  for 
demolition  and  boarding;  Dudley  and 
Brunswick-King  receive  necessary 
funds  from  this  budget. 

$450,000  was  allocated  to  the  Hous- 
ing Improvement  Program  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  1978  budget.  This 
program  has  been  changed  to  now  ex- 
tend 40%  rebates  to  low  income  fam- 
ilies for  all  home  repairs  instead  of 
only  for  major  repairs.  Columbia- 
Savin  Hill  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  received  $50,000  for  their 
revolving  loan  fund,  which  provides 
rehabilitation  loans  to  persons  who 
cannot  secure  bank  loans. 

$24,000  was  designated  for  a  residen- 
tial footpatrol  for  Jones  Hill. 

Construction  began  in  August  1978  to 
complete  a  seven  story,  96  apartment 
housing  structure  for  the  elderly  at 
Edison  Green.  Peabody  Construction 
Co.  is  the  developer.  The  building 
will  be  named  after  Catherine  "Kit" 
Clark.  This  structure  is  funded  by 
MHFA  with  a  HUD  Section  8  com- 
mitment. 

$10.0  million  was  received  from  HUD 
for  renovation  of  the  majority  of  the 
housing  units  for  Columbia  Point's 
300  families.  Columbia  Point  has 
been  included  in  the  Boston  Plan 
which  is  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
seeking  federal  funds. 

$50,000  was  allocated  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  1978  budget  for  Open  Space 
Management.  This  is  $50,000  less 
than  the  previous  year.  $100,000  was 
allocated  for  Open  Space  Manage- 
ment in  the  Roxbury  1978  budget. 

2.  Neighborhood  Business  District 

$73,000  was  designated  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  budget  for  1978  to 
continue  the  Uphams  Corner  Business 
District  police  patrol.  Recently 
mounted  police  patrols  have  been 
substituted  for  the  footpatrol.  The 
municipal  parking  lot  between  Belden 
Street  and  Wendover  Street  has  been 
reconstructed  and  landscaped  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000. 

The  business  and  residential  associa- 
tions in  Uphams  Corner  approved  the 
Urban  Systems  plans  for  Columbia 
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Road  with  minor  changes.  This  proj- 
ect will  be  funded  by  approximately 
$600,000  in  State  and  Federal  funds. 
These  improvements  will  extend  from 
Kamlet  Street  to  the  Hernandez 
School.  New  paving,  signalization, 
crosswalks,  several  neckdowns, 
pedestrian  cross  lights,  left  hand  turn 
lanes,  tree  planting,  pedestrian  lights, 
benches  and  trash  cans  are  included 
in  this  project.  Construction  is 
scheduled  for  the  Fall  of  1979. 

$200,000  was  allocated  from  the 
Uphams  Corner  budget  for  renova- 
tion of  the  Bird  Street  Gym.  Many 
community  residents  have  become  in- 
volved in  these  planning  efforts. 

3.  Capital  Improvements 

Colonel  Marr  Boy's  Club  received 
$11,000  for  removal  of  offensive 
graffitti  on  the  outside  of  their 
building. 

Construction  began  this  past  summer 
for  new  street  lighting  on  Monadnock 
Street.  $40,000  is  scheduled  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Jerome  Street  and 
$16,000  for  lighting  of  Windemere 
Road,  both  in  Jones  Hill.  $330,000 
has  been  allocated  for  new  lighting  on 
Hancock  Street  between  Columbia 
Road  and  Dorchester  Avenue. 

$30,000  is  designated  for  repair  work 
on  the  Columbia  Point  Recreation 
Center.  The  Strand  Theatre  received 
$50,000  from  the  budget  for  exterior 
improvements. 

The  Little  House  Health  Center 
received  $138,000  for  the  renovation 
and  expansion  of  their  facilities  to  in- 
clude a  building  across  the  street 
from  their  present  location. 


4.  Neighborhood  Services 

The  McCormack  Center  received 
$60,000  for  arts  and  recreation  pro- 
gramming for  the  elderly.  $17,000 
was  allocated  to  continue  the  Senior 
Shuttle  Program  run  by  Federated 
Dorchester  Neighborhood  Houses. 
$60,000  was  allocated  to  the  Uphams 
Corner  Health  Center  to  improve 
home  medical  services  to  the  elderly 
and  homebound  residents. 

$10,000  was  allocated  to  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Assumption  Family  Life 
Counseling  Service  which  primarily 
serves  residents  of  the  Uphams  Cor- 
ner and  Dudley  areas. 

Various  allocations  from  the  1978 
Roxbury  budget  went  to  programs 
either  located  in  or  serving  the 
Dudley  and  Brunswick-King  areas. 
Low  Income  Homeownership  coun- 
seling money  ($50,000)  went  to  the 
Alianza  Hispana  and  Cape  Verdean 
Center,  organizations  which  serve  a 
high  volume  of  area  residents. 

$140,000  went  to  the  Alianza  Hispana 
and  $50,000  to  the  Cape  Verdean 
Center  for  various  social  service  and 
educational  programs.  First  Incorpo- 
rated in  Brunswick-King  received 
$25,000  for  counseling  and  placement 
services  for  educationally  deprived 
residents.  The  Roxbury  Community 
School  in  the  Dudley  area  was  allo- 
cated $15,000  and  Rama  Day  Care 
Center  $23,000  from  the  Roxbury 
Budget. 


5.  Transportation  Improvements 

The  MBTA  has  hired  private  con- 
sultants to  conduct  studies  with  com- 
munity and  city  input  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  providing  new  and  improved 
transportation  service  to  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester. 

The  MBTA  is  installing  fencing  along 
the  Midlands  tracks,  renovating  the 
stop  on  Dudley  Street  and  construc- 
ting a  pedestrian  overpass  at  Bird 
Street. 


In  the  Dudley  area  five  streets  are 
scheduled  for  repairs  out  of  the  Rox- 
bury 1978  Capital  Budget:  (1)  Wood- 
ward Park  reconstruction  ($24,000); 
(2)  Langdon  Street  reconstruction 
($36,000);  (3)  Shirley  Street  recon- 
struction and  lights  ($72,000);  (4) 
Clarence  Street  skimcoat  and 
sidewalks  ($22,800);  and  (5)  Wood- 
ward Avenue  skimcoating  and  side- 
walk reconstruction  ($24,700). 

Tree  plantings  are  scheduled  in  both 
the  Dudley  and  Brunswick-King 
areas. 
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V.  Proposed  Three- Year 
Improvement  Program 
(1979-1981) 

In  preparing  recommendations  for 
this  proposed  program,  recent  fund- 
ing levels  are  assumed.  However,  city- 
wide  efforts  must  be  made  to  improve 
funding  levels  through  increased 
Federal,  State  and  local  aid. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  available 
funds  the  City  must  continue  to  util- 
ize a  variety  of  resources  for  neigh- 
borhood preservation  efforts  and 
maximize  whenever  possible  the 
leveraging  of  private  investment. 

During  the  next  three  years,  the 
City's  Program  must  address  the 
major  planning  issues  of  residential 
disinvestment,  lack  of  elderly  hous- 
ing, commercial  center  decline,  public 
improvements,  social  service  deficien- 
cies, improved  transportation  and  the 
future  of  Columbia  Point. 

A.  HOUSING  DISINVESTMENT 

At  present  there  are  approximately 
170  vacant  residential  buildings  in  the 
planning  district,  most  of  which  are 
abandoned  and  beyond  repair.  In 
order  to  prevent  these  buildings  from 
causing  fire  and  safety  hazards  to 
abutting  buildings  they  should  either 
be  demolished,  or  if  not  beyond 
repair,  boarded. 

Once  the  buildings  are  demolished, 
the  lots  should  either  be  sold  to  abut- 
tors  for  side  yards,  used  by  commun- 
ity groups  for  parking  or  victory 
gardens,  or  land  banked  for  future 
development.  At  present,  there  are 
1,200  vacant  lots  in  the  planning 
district.  To  date,  only  13  of  the  475 
city-owned  lots  have  been  disposed  of 
through  the  Revival  Program.  Of  40 
applications  filed  with  the  Upham's 
Corner  Little  City  Hall  for  Revival 
lots,  only  one  abuttor  has  actually 
received  his  lot  through  the  program. 
In  addition,  there  are  another  725  pri- 
vately-owned vacant  lots  which  the 
City  has  not  tax  foreclosed.  In 
response  to  this  problem  the  BRA  in- 
itiated an  Open  Space  Management 
Program  in  the  Summer  of  1977  to 
improve  vacant  lots  for  interim  use  as 
parking,  side  yards  or  gardens.  Va- 
cant lots  must  be  foreclosed  in  bulk 
and  this  procedure  sped  up,  so  that 
interested  buyers  will  not  be  discour- 
aged. 


It  is  recommended  that  NHS  and  the 
Alianza  Hispana  housing  program 
continue  to  receive  public  support.  In 
addition,  the  Mortgage  Review  Board 
should  broaden  its  scope  to  include 
home  renovation  loans. 

There  are  a  number  of  buildings  own- 
ed by  the  City  or  absentee  owners, 
many  of  which  are  vacant,  which  are 
usually  sold  to  absentee  landlords 
who  are  more  easily  able  to  get  finan- 
cing. There  is  a  lack  of  any  home- 
steading  program  in  the  Uphams 
Corner-Dudley  and  Brunswick- King 
areas  to  aid  low  income  families  to 
get  financing  and  become  home- 
owners. There  is  a  need  to  stabilize 
these  areas  by  increasing  owner  occu- 
pancy. 

Within  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  area,  15  absentee-owned 
buildings  are  being  repaired  and  sold 
to  homeowners  with  the  use  of  a  50% 
major  systems  rebate.  This  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  families 
seeking  to  buy  a  home  in  the  Colum- 
bia-Savin Hill  area.  A  program 
similar  to  NHS  should  be  extended  to 
all  City-owned  and  other  problem  ab- 
sentee-owned properties  about  to  be 
abandoned. 

In  order  to  encourage  investment  by 
homeowners,  the  20 °7o,  40%  and  50% 
elderly  Housing  Improvement  Pro- 
gram rebates  should  be  continued. 
Since  the  suspension  rate  in  Bruns- 
wick-King is  54  %  and  in  Dudley  is 
47%,  the  Housing  Improvement  Pro- 
gram should  consider  it  a  top  priority 
to  reallocate  part  of  their  funds  for  a 
program  which  will  reach  home- 
owners who  have  been  unable  to  lev- 
erage money  from  the  banks  in  order 
to  receive  a  rebate.  Loan  guarantees, 
interest  subsidies,  deferred  payment 
loans  and  a  revolving  loan  fund 
should  be  investigated  as  viable  op- 
tions. 

If  abandonment  is  to  be  abated,  low 
income  homeowners  must  receive 
some  urgent  help  from  the  City's 
housing  programs. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  Federal  Section 
8  leased  housing  units  in  the  Uphams 
Corner  planning  district.  A  large 
number  of  families  are  finding  that 
although  their  incomes  would  qualify 
them  for  this  program  the  units  are 
not  available.  Owner-occupied  and 
absentee  multi-family  buildings  are 


having  trouble  generating  enough  in- 
come to  meet  rising  utility  costs  and 
meet  sanitary  code  requirements.  This 
situation  could  be  alleviated 
somewhat  by  making  Federal  Section 
8  or  state  Section  707  funds  available 
for  some  of  these  apartments. 

Construction  of  three  or  four  owner- 
occupied  duplexes  on  the  vacant  lot 
at  812-824  Dorchester  Avenue  should 
be  included  in  the  Housing  Assistance 
Plan.  These  can  be  financed  through 
Section  235  subsidies  with  Section  8 
or  707  rent  subsidies.  The  BRA  single 
family  housing  program  could  be 
adapted  to  duplexes. 

B.  ELDERLY  HOUSING 

There  are  large  proportions  of  elderly 
living  on  fixed  incomes  who  are 
unable  to  afford  market  housing  in 
the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  and  Jones 
Hill-Uphams  Corner  areas.  Construc- 
tion of  ninety-six  (96)  units  of  elderly 
housing  on  Edison  Green  began  this 
past  August. 

Uphams  Corner  has  BHA  managed 
elderly  housing  on  Annapolis  Street, 
but  there  is  a  greater  need  that  is  not 
presently  being  met.  A  location 
within  close  proximity  of  the  Uphams 
Corner  Business  District  should  be 
considered  a  priority  for  construction 
of  new  subsidized  elderly  housing. 
One  or  more  of  the  banks  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  area  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  funding  source. 

For  Boston  residents  65  years  or 
older,  the  Housing  Improvement  Pro- 
gram for  Older  Bostonians  enables 
homeowners  to  receive  a  50%  rebate 
for  eligible  home  improvements.  Par- 
ticipants in  this  program  will  be  ex- 
empt from  an  increase  in  property  tax 
as  a  result  of  these  improvements. 

C.  COMMERCIAL  AREA 
DETERIORATION 

The  commercial  centers  at  Upham 
Corner  and  along  Dorchester  Avenue 
have  deteriorated  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  street  car  lines,  construction  of 
automobile  oriented  shopping  centers 
and  fear  of  crime. 

The  footpatrol  should  be  continued 
and  its  days  and  hours  increased 
especially  with  the  opening  of  the 
Strand  and  its  scheduled  evening  pro- 
grams. A  plan  should  be  developed 
with  the  businessmen  for  im- 
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Catherine  Clark  Senior  Citizen  Housing,  Dorchester  A  venue  at  Edison  Green. 


provements  needed  for  Dudley  Street 
within  the  business  district.  In 
Uphams  Corner,  the  Columbia  Road 
Urban  Systems  Traffic  improvements 
have  received  community  approval 
and  will  be  implemented  in  1979. 

The  Urban  Systems  Program  for  traf- 
fic improvements  is  a  program  which 
provides  funds  about  ten  times  the 
amount  invested  for  the  preliminary 
engineering  study  and  drawings. 
$60,000  was  allocated  in  1976  from 
the  CDBG  budget  for  this  prere- 
quisite preliminary  study.  As  a  result 
of  this  initial  investment  Columbia 
Road  will  receive  over  $600,000  in 
traffic  improvements  through  the  Ur- 
ban Systems  program. 

A  Summer  1977  survey  of  Dorchester 
Avenue  revealed  that  38%  of  the 
businesses  were  either  planning  or 
just  completing  expansion  or  im- 
provements to  their  businesses.  Other 
merchants  expressed  a  desire  to  up- 
grade their  storefronts  if  funding  as- 
sistance was  available.  20%  Neigh- 


borhood Business  Program  rebates 
should  be  made  available  to  commer- 
cial enterprises  along  Dorchester 
Avenue.  A  low  interest  revolving  loan 
fund  should  also  be  established  for 
those  businesses  which  are  not  able  to 
get  conventional  bank  financing. 

An  engineering  examination  of  Dor- 
chester Avenue  revealed  that  it  must 
be  reconstructed  instead  of  simply 
repaved.  The  trolley  tracks  have  not 
been  removed,  the  roadway  is  not 
level  and  there  is  little  sidewalk  curb- 
reveal  in  most  places.  This  will  re- 
quire approximately  $3.0  million  in 
Urban  Systems  funds.  $300,000  is 
needed  for  the  engineering  design  for 
Dorchester  Avenue,  the  prerequisite 
to  obtain  the  $3.0  million. 

The  Dorchester  North  Cemetery  in 
Uphams  Corner  business  district  is 
surrounded  by  a  concrete  wall  which 
covers  up  one  of  Dorchester's  leading 
historic  landmarks  and  the  only  green 
area  in  the  commercial  area.  The  wall 
prevents  police  and  residents  from 


stopping  the  cemetery's  destruction 
by  shielding  vandals  from  view.  Re- 
placing this  wall  with  a  wrought  iron 
fence  along  most  of  the  perimeter  of 
the  cemetery  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  reducing  vandalism.  This 
could  be  done  through  matching 
CDBG  and  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation grant  money. 

D.  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

The  City  acquired  the  old  A&P  site 
on  Pleasant  Street  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  fire  station.  This  proj- 
ect has  never  been  funded  but  should 
be  included  as  a  priority  item  within 
the  next  3  years.  The  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  public  safety  station, 
including  both  Fire  and  Police 
Department  facilities  on  this  site, 
should  be  investigated. 

Parts  of  the  Uphams  Corner  planning 
district  are  included  in  3  police  dis- 
tricts 6,  11  and  2.  (See  Map  on  p.  38) 
Edward  Everett  Square  must  contend 
with  3  separate  districts  and  Uphams 
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Corner  with  2  districts.  The  possibil- 
ity of  redisricting  of  police  districts 
should  be  looked  into  so  that  the 
Uphams  Corner  planning  district  can 
have  an  efficient  police  presence. 

The  Dudley  area  has  a  complete  lack 
of  indoor  recreation  facilities  and  has 
three  small,  outdated  school  facilities. 
The  City  should  announce  plans  to 
construct  a  new  community  school  in 
the  next  few  years  to  replace  the  Win- 
throp,  Emerson  and  Fenwick  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  demonstrating  the 
City's  commitment  to  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Russell  School  site  is  used  for 
parking  and  poorly  maintained.  The 
site  should  be  studied  and  improved 
for  use  as  both  active  and  passive 
recreation  area  for  local  residents. 

E.  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  following  recreational  facilities 
are  badly  in  need  of  repairs:  Hannon 
Playground  in  Dudley,  Downer  Play- 
ground in  Jones  Hill  and  Meany 
Playground  in  Columbia-Savin  Hill. 

The  vacant  land  abutting  Colonel 
Marr  Boy's  Club  should  be  redevel- 
oped into  an  outdoor  recreational 
area,  as  detailed  by  the  BRA's  Dor- 
chester Avenue  Study  (July  1978). 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  Capital 
Budget  funds  in  combination  with 
State  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
funds.  Maintenance  and  program- 
ming should  be  contracted  out  to  the 
Colonel  Marr  Boy's  Club. 

Small  neighborhood  tot  lots  similar  to 
the  new  Belden  Street  tot  lot  should 
be  planned  throughout  the  district 
where  needed.  Supervision  and 
maintenance  could  be  performed  by 
residents. 


F.  PUBLIC  WORKS 

A  significant  street  lighting  program 
that  brings  residential  lighting  up  to 
current  standards,  reducing  opportun- 
ities for  crime  and  physically 
demonstrating  the  City's  commitment 
to  an  area,  is  needed.  An  annual  pro- 
gram to  replace  all  lights  in  critical 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Uphams 
Corner-Dudley  neighborhood,  would 
significantly  bolster  neighborhood 
confidence  and  complement  public 
housing  investments. 


Most  of  Dorchester's  sewer  and  water 
systems,  being  about  100  years  old, 
require  a  significant  ongoing  replace- 
ment program. 

Many  of  the  district's  streets  are  bar- 
ren asphalt  streets.  There  has  been 
enough  resident  interest  in  maintain- 
ing new  trees,  once  planted,  to  make 
concentrated  tree  planting  possible. 
An  annual  planting  of  trees  should  be 
considered  a  priority  item. 

G.  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  City,  as  the  conduit  for  Federal 
Community  Development  Block 
Grants,  Title  I  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act  (CETA) 
Funds  and  other  Human  Services 
Special  Grants,  is  now  in  a  position 
of  determining  how  these  funds 
should  be  distributed  to  best  provide 
needed  local  social  services. 

One  of  the  largest  single  needs  is  that 
of  the  elderly,  living  primarily  in  the 
Uphams  Corner-Columbia  area,  who 
have  difficulty  getting  to  health, 
shopping  and  recreation  facilities. 
Therefore,  funds  should  continue  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Uphams 
Corner  Health  Center  for  home 
medical  services  and  to  the  Dor- 
chester Federated  Settlement  Houses 
for  the  senior  shuttle. 

Spanish-speaking  families  who  have 
moved  into  the  neighborhood  are  in 
need  of  a  wide-range  of  bi-lingual 
services.  Funds  should  continue  to  be 
provided  to  La  Alianza  Hispana  for 
their  multi-service  center  to  provide  a 
complete  range  of  housing,  counsel- 
ing and  recreation  programs  primarily 
for  Spanish  speaking  residents  of  the 
area. 

The  day  care  program  at  St.  Paul's 
Church  should  continue  to  receive 
public  support. 

H.  TRANSPORTATION 

The  MBTA  and  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway right-of-ways  through  the 
Columbia-Savin  Hill  neighborhood 
are  poorly  maintained  and  sources  of 
considerable  noise  and  dust  pollution. 
The  State  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
provide  adequate  noise  and  visual 
buffers  along  these  corridors.  The 
City  should  pursue  this  issue  further 
with  the  State  and  elected  officials 
from  the  Dorchester  area. 


The  Midlands  Branch  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  has  been  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  MBTA  for  temporary 
use  by  Commuter  trains  and  Amtrak 
while  the  Orange  Line  is  being  re- 
located. Improvements  for  interim 
use  have  begun  and  it  is  expected  that 
trains  will  begin  using  this  right-of- 
way  in  the  fall  of  1979.  A  station  will 
be  located  at  Uphams  Corner  and 
provide  commuter  access  to  South 
Station  and  a  free  transfer  onto  the 
MBTA  trains  for  55<t.  Part  of  these 
improvements  will  include  the  closing 
of  Bird  Street  to  vehicular  traffic, 
construction  of  a  pedestrian  bridge, 
installation  of  new  fencing  along  the 
right-of-way  and  welding  of  rails  to 
reduce  noise  created  by  trains. 

The  MBTA  has  issued  a  consultant 
contract  to  study  alternatives  for  new 
transit  service  in  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester. One  of  the  possibilities  under 
study  is  the  use  of  the  Midlands 
Branch,  but  it  is  not  clear  yet  which 
sections  of  this  right-of-way  might  be 
used.  The  possibility  of  direct  rapid 
transit  service  to  this  neighborhood 
presents  a  very  real  opportunity  for 
the  revitalization  and  development  of 
this  area.  Therefore,  residents  of  this 
neighorhood  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  the  service. 

I.  COLUMBIA  POINT 
PENINSULA 

1.  Housing 

In  the  future,  leased  housing  subsidies 
should  be  provided  for  new  mixed-in- 
come housing  to  permit  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Housing  Authority  by 
private  owners  while  letting  the  exist- 
ing tenants  remain  at  Columbia 
Point.  Under  The  Boston  Plan,  1,800 
new  or  renovated  housing  units  will 
be  developed  with  a  guarantee  to  ex- 
isting tenants  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main. 30%  of  these  units  will  be  for 
low  income  residents,  25%  moderate 
income,  45%  for  market  rate 
residents.  HUD  Section  8  funds 
would  be  used  to  supplement  the 
rents  of  low  and  moderate  income 
units. 

2.  Transportation 

Columbia  Point  has  historically  been 
isolated  from  the  Dorchester 
mainland  by  the  major  trans- 
portation corridors.  Improvements 
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are  needed  at  Columbia  Station  so 
that  MBTA  buses  can  make  better 
connections. 

At  present,  trains  on  the  Quincy 
Branch  of  the  Red  Line  do  not  stop 
at  Columbia  Station.  Due  to  the  large 
numbers  of  persons  that  commute 
daily  to  Columbia  Point  from  the 
South  Shore,  a  priority  item  should 
be  the  future  construction  of  a 
Quincy  Line  Platform  at  Columbia 
Station.  The  Mt.  Vernon  Street  and 
Columbia  Road  bridges  are  in  need 
of  immediate  repairs.  The  M.D.C. 
has  retained  an  engineering  consultant 
to  prepare  plans  to  reconstruct  both 
bridges.  An  attempt  should  be  made 
to  improve  bus  access  to  Columbia 
Station  and  auto  access  to  Bayside 
Mall  as  part  of  these  bridge  improve- 
ments. 

3.  Public  Works 

The  dumping  of  huge  quantities  of 
untreated  sewerage  from  the  Boston 
Main  Sewer  produces  significant  pol- 
lution to  swimming  and  recreation 
facilities  in  Dorchester  and  Quincy 
Bays.  A  sanitary  sewer  which  carries 
dry  weather  sanitary  sewerage  to  Deer 
Island  from  U.  Mass.,  Columbia 
Point  Housing  Project  and  other 
future  uses  along  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
is  needed  to  prevent  solid  wastes  from 
collecting  in  the  main  interceptor 
sewer  and  being  flushed  out  untreated 
during  the  first  storm. 

In  the  long  run,  a  new  Chlorination 
and  Detention  System  using  the 
Moon  Island  Storage  Facility  is  need- 
ed. These  multi-million  dollar  proj- 
ects would  be  funded  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (75%),  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  (15%)  and  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  or  City 
of  Boston  (10%). 

A  new  water  main  is  also  needed  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  to  serve  future  U./ 
Mass.  facilities  and  new  housing. 
Once  the  utility  work  is  completed, 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  should  be 
reconstructed  to  create  safer  pedes- 
trian crossings. 


The  Calf  Pasture  Pumping  Station  is 
only  being  partially  used  by  the  City's 
Public  Works  Department.  The 
M.D.C.  plans  to  replace  this  facility 
with  a  modern  Chlorination  and 
Detention  Center.  The  City  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  have  pro- 
posed that  this  building  be  used  as  a 
Community /University  Center.  This 
proposal  should  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  plans  to  develop  new 
mixed-income  housing  at  Columbia 
Point. 

The  Boston  Plan  proposes  major  im- 
provements to  local  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  major  new  road 
reconstruction  to  begin  in  1979. 

4.  Waterfront  Park  and  Marina 

The  Waterfront  at  Columbia  Point  is 
fenced  off  and  inaccessible  for  recrea- 
tional use.  In  the  future,  Federal  and 
State  funds  should  be  used  to  con- 
struct parking,  beach  and  picnic  areas 
along  this  exciting  piece  of  waterfront 
in  conjunction  with  shoreline  im- 
provements expected  at  the  new 
J.F.K.  Library. 

The  Boston  Plan  proposes  a  new 
200-boat  public  marina,  ferry  stop 
and  development  of  the  beachfront 
for  recreation. 

5.  Jobs  and  Economic  Development 

Significant  employment  opportunities 
are  associated  with  both  new  com- 
mercial and  residential  uses  and  with 
the  continued  growth  of  existing  com- 
mercial and  institutional  uses.  On-the- 
job  training,  in  some  instances,  may 
be  tied  to  degree  granting  educational 
programs  and  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  community  and  the 
City.  New  construction  will  also 
create  interim  job  opportunities. 


J.  EMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Uphams  Corner  planning  district  was 
approximately  17%  in  1977.  There 
are  presently  32  industrial  or 
manufacturing  firms  providing  4,868 
jobs  in  the  Uphams  Corner  district. 
This  represents  3%  of  all  Boston 
firms  and  9%  of  all  Boston  jobs. 

There  are  three  areas  within  the 
district  where  available  land  should 
be  examined  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  industrial  development 
or  expansion:  (1)  the  area  of  Dor- 
chester Avenue  from  Bay  Street  to 
Freeport  Street  which  is  presently 
zoned  1-2  and  M-l;  (2)  the  Shirley- 
Dudley  area,  east  of  Batchelder  and 
Norfolk  Streets  presently  zoned  1-2 
and  M-l;  and  (3)  the  large  expanse  of 
vacant  land  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
from  Moreland  to  Dudley  Street 
presently  zoned  H-l.  These  sites  are 
close  to  the  Southeast  Expressway 
and  have  excellent  access  to  transpor- 
tation. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  per- 
manent long-range  job  development 
for  the  population  of  Dorchester  to 
help  reverse  the  soaring  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  boost  the  morale  of  its 
people. 
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VI.  Summary  of  Proposed  Three-Year  Improvement 
Program  (1979-1981) 


Issue 

1.  Residential  Disinvestment 


2.  Elderly  Housing 


Strategy 

Housing  Improvement  Program 
20%  Rebate 

40%  Low  Income  Rebates 

50%  Elderly  Rebate 

Pilot  Program  Interest  Reduction 

Program 

Homesteading  Program 

Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loans 

Section  8  -  Rental  Assistance 

Section  707  Rent  Supplements 

Clearance  of  abandoned  buildings 
Boarding  of  abandoned  buildings 

Open  Space  Management 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services 

Rehab  Revolving  Loan  Funds 
HOP 

Construction  of  3-4  Duplexes 

•  Dorchester  Avenue 

Build  new  Elderly  Housing 

•  Uphams  Corner 


1978  Investment  Program 


$450,000 
None 

None 
None 

96  Edison  Green  Section 
8  units 

None 

CD  $140,000  (UC)* 
$122,000  (R)** 

CD  $  50,000  (UC) 
$100,000  (R) 

$50,000 
None 

None 

None 


3.  Commercial  Center 
Decline 


Strand  Theatre 
•  Exterior  Improvements 

Columbia  Road-Urban  Systems 

Dorchester  Avenue-Urban 
Systems 


$  50,000 

$600,000  (Urban  Systems) 
None 


4.  Improved  Public  Facilities 


Storefront  &  security  improve- 
ments 

•  Uphams  Corner  None 

•  Dorchester  Avenue  None 

Foot  patrol  -  Uphams  Corner         $  73,000 

New  commercial 

•  Dorchester  Avenue  None 

Street  improvements 

•  Dudley  St.  -  Uphams  Corner  None 

Dorchester  North  Cemetery  Wall 
replacement  None 

Business  Low  Interest  Revolving 
Loan  Fund 

•  Dorchester  Avenue  None 

Replace  Fire  Station  None 

Winthrop-Emerson-Fenwick    Re-  None 
placement  Community  School 

Russell  School 

•  Site  improvements  None 


Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program  Activities 

$  75,000/year 
$  50,000/year 
$  50,000/year 
$200,000/year 


$  25,000 
$250,000  (HUD) 

(100  units/year)  (HUD) 

($50,000/year)  (State) 

$  50,000  (UC) 
$100,000  (R) 

$  85,000  (UC) 
$200,000  (R) 


$  50,000/year 
$  45,000 

City  donated  land  -  (140,000  privati 
developer) 

100  units  (HUD-MHFA) 

None 
None 

$300,000  for  Engineering  Plan  (BR/ 
Planning  &  CD  monies) 
$3  million  (Urban  Systems) 

$25,000 
$25,000 

$  75,000 

$380,000  (EDA,  CD,  UDAG) 
$  50,000 
$  75,000 


$  50,000 

$900,000  (Capital  Budget) 

$8.0-12.0  million  -  State  &  City  Capita 
Budget 

$  50,000 
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Issue 

5.  Improved  Recreational 
Facilities 


7. 


Improved  Public  Utilities 
&  Streets 


Improved  Community 
Services 


8.  Improved  Transportation 


9.  Columbia  Point 


10.  Increase  Employment 


Strategy 

Hannon  Playground 

•  repairs 

Downer  Avenue  Playground 

•  repairs 

Meany  Playground 

•  repairs 

Construct  outdoor  recreational 
facility  on  Dorchester  Avenue 
near  Colonel  Marr  Boy's  Club 

Small  neighborhood  run  tot  lots 

Bird  Street  Gym 

•  renovation 

Improved  residential  lighting 
Street  reconstruction  resurfacing 
Replace  sewer  &  water  lines 

Trees 


1978  Investment  Program 


None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

$200,000 

$396,000 
$188,500 
None 

None 


Uphams  Corner  Health  Center  -    $  60,000 
Elderly 

Senior  Shuttle  $  17,000 

Alianza  Hispana  $165,000  (R) 

Little  Sisters  of  Assumption  (St. 

Paul's)  -  Day  Care  $  10,000 

RAMA  Day  Care  $  23,000  (R) 

Roxbury  Community  School  $  15,000  (R) 

First,  Inc.  $  25,000  (R) 

MBTA  Red  Line  right-of-way  - 
landscaping  and  noise  buffer 
S.E.  Expressway  landscaping  and 
noise  buffer 


Midlands    Branch   Transit  Im- 
provement and  local  stations 
New  Dorchester  Transit  Service 

Public   Housing  Modernization 

•  Phase  I  (200  units) 

•  Phase  II  (250  units) 
Section  8  Leasing  Housing  Funds 
Infrastructure  Improvements 

•  Waterfront  Park 

•  New  Roads  &  Utilities 

•  Water  Main 

Calf  Pasture  Pumping  Station 

Community  Center 

Mt.  Vernon  Street  Sanitary  Sewer 

Street  Reconstruction 

Columbia  Station 

Quincy  Line  Platform  and  Bus 

Access  improvements 

Bridge  Repairs 

Industrial  Development 

•  Bay  Street 

Freeport  St. /Dorchester  Avenue 

•  Shirley-Dudley  area 


None 
None 

$10  million  -  MBTA-UMTA 
None 

$6.8  million  (HUD) 
$10.0  million  (HUD) 
None 


None 
None 

None 
None 

None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program  Activities 

($200,000) 
($  40,000) 
($  20,000) 


$400,000 

$  50,000/year 

None 

$300,000/year) 
$100,000/year 

$  60,000/year  (Water  &  Sewer  Com- 
mission) 
$  30,000/year 

$  60,000/year 

$  17,000/year 
$165,000/year 

$  10,000/year 
$  20,000/year 
$  15,000/year 
$  20,000/year 

$0.5  million  (UMTA) 
$1.0  million  (Mass.  DPW) 

$50-170  million  (MBTA/UMTA) 

None 
None 

500-800  units  (HUD) 

$4.0  million  (HUD-BOR) 
$6.0  million  (HUD,  CD,  CB) 
$3.0  million  (Water  &  Sewer  Commis- 
sion) 

$2.0-3.0  million  (U/Mass,  EDA) 
$4.0  million  (EPA-Water  &  Sewer 
Commission) 

$1.8  million  (HUD-Urban  Systems) 
$3-5  million  (MBTA-UMTA) 
$2  million  (State) 


$450,000  (EDA,  UDAG) 
$1.4  million  (EDA,  UDAG) 


*UC  =  Uphams  Corner  CDBG  Budget 
**R  =  Roxbury  CDBG  Budget 
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VII.  Appendix  — 
Community  Participation 
Opportunities 

1.  Introduction 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Dorchester  community  shapes  and 
directs  growth  within  its  neighbor- 
hoods and  commercial  areas.  Main- 
taining the  condition  of  both  residen- 
tial and  commercial  structures,  sweep- 
ing the  sidewalk  in  front  of  your 
property,  utilizing  the  Housing  Im- 
provement and  Neighborhood  Hous- 
ing Services  Programs  and  voicing 
concerns  at  zoning  and  liquor  license 
hearings  all  affect  the  quality  of  life. 
There  are  several  opportunities  for 
community  action  at  a  larger  scale 
which  can  effectively  have  a  long- 
term  impact  on  the  growth  of  the 
community. 

2.  Zoning  Changes 

Zoning  is  a  legal  tool  used  to  shape 
land  use  patterns  and  regulate  the 
scale  of  development  within  given 
boundaries.  The  zoning  districts  have 
served  the  community  in  establish- 
ment residential,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial uses  that  are  reasonably  con- 
sistent in  scale  and  density.  Frequent 
zoning  applications  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  non-compatible  uses  upon 
one  another  indicate  in  some  areas  of 
the  Uphams  Corner  planning  district 
that  there  is  a  need  to  re-evaluate  ex- 
isting zoning  and  make  appropriate 
changes.  The  two  sections  that  need 
major  zoning  changes  are  Dorchester 
Avenue  and  the  Shirley-Dudley  area 
including  Dudley  Street. 

3.  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal  Hearings 

When  an  individual  applies  for  a 
building  permit,  if  the  proposed  use 
or  work  to  be  done  violates  the  zon- 
ing code,  this  permit  is  denied.  The 
party  then  has  45  days  to  appeal  to 
the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal.  If  the 
individual  decides  to  appeal  his  case, 
a  public  hearing  is  scheduled  to  hear 
all  sides  of  the  issue. 

The  BRA,  as  the  city's  planning 
agency,  makes  a  recommendation  to 
the  Zoning  Board  on  the  proposed 
variance.  The  BRA  Neighborhood 
Planner  sends  out  letters  to  the  abut- 
ting properties  informing  them  of  the 
proposed  change  and  to  find  out  the 
neighborhood  sentiment.  Based  on 


the  opinions  of  those  directly  affected 
by  the  change,  a  recommendation  is 
written. 

In  order  to  make  sure  your  opinion 
on  the  proposed  change  is  heard  by 
the  Zoning  Board,  people  must  be 
willing  to  come  to  these  public  hear- 
ings and  speak  out. 

4.  Liquor  Licenses 

All  new  liquor  licenses  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Boston  Licensing 
Board.  A  public  hearing  is  held  on 
each  proposed  license.  If  the  license  is 
denied,  the  petitioner  may  appeal  to 
the  State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Com- 
mission which  must  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  license.  The  Commis- 
sion cannot  grant  a  license  but  can 
reverse  and  remand  their  decision 
back  to  the  Boston  Licensing  Board 
for  a  re-hearing.  If  the  Licensing 
Board  denies  the  decision  again  it  is 
final. 

If  abuses  occur  by  those  possessing  a 
liquor  license  such  as:  selling  liquor 
after  hours,  drinking  outside  the  bar 
or  liquor  store,  drug  use  or  traffick- 
ing, or  noise  and  public  disturbances, 
residents  can  petition  the  Licensing 
Board  for  a  public  hearing  to  review 
the  operation  of  an  establishment  and 
has  the  power  to  revoke  a  license. 

5.  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  (CD)  and  Capital  Budget  (CB) 
Proposals 

The  CD  program  involves  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  that 
come  to  the  City  with  Federal  re- 
quirements that  certain  neighborhood 
improvement  activities  and  citizen 
participation  be  carried  on  under  the 
program.  The  use  of  CD  funds  are 
primarily  limited  to  housing, 
neighborhood  improvements  and  pub- 
lic services  in  low  and  moderate  in- 
come neighborhoods  of  the  City. 

The  City's  annual  Capital  Budget 
(CB)  is  usually  determined  at  the 
same  time  that  the  CD  budget  is  for- 
mulated. The  City  raises  CB  funds  by 
selling  tax-exempt  long-term  munic- 
ipal bonds  to  private  investors  to 
fund  capital  improvements  such  as 
schools,  public  buildings,  parks, 
streets,  lighting  and  underground 
utilities. 

The  City's  annual  process  for  deter- 
mining both  the  CD  and  CB  budgets 
includes  the  following  steps: 


a.  An  initial  neighborhood  hearing  is 
held  in  each  Little  City  Hall  district 
to  explain  funding  requirements  for 
the  program,  report  on  the  past 
year's  projects  and  present  the  pro- 
posed neighborhood  profiles  (October 
or  November). 

b.  A  second  neighborhood  hearing  is 
held  to  receive  and  discuss  neighbor- 
hood proposals  for  funding  the  next 
year  (November  or  December). 

c.  The  Little  City  Hall  Manager,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Development  (OPD) 
Programmer  and  BRA  Neighborhood 
Planner  meet  to  review  funding  re- 
quests and  prepare  a  proposed  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Plan 
(December  and  January). 

d.  The  proposed  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Plans  are  presented  to  the 
Mayor's  Neighborhood  Development 
Council  (NDC)  for  approval.  This 
group  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Mayor  for  Fiscal  Affairs  and  includes 
two  additional  Deputy  Mayors,  the 
Mayor's  Housing  Advisor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  BRA,  Office  of  Public 
Service  and  Office  of  Program 
Development  (January  or  February). 

e.  Upon  approval  of  the  NDC,  the 
proposed  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Programs  are  submitted  to  the  City 
Council  for  the  review  and  approval 
(February  or  March). 

f .  The  City  Council  holds  a  series  of 
neighborhood  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budgets.  It  then  approves  the 
budgets  with  amendments  based  on 
opinions  voiced  at  the  hearings 
(March  or  April). 

g.  The  Mayor  reviews  and  approves 
the  final  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Plans  (April). 

h.  The  proposed  CD  application  and 
budget  is  submitted  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  its  review  and  funding 
(May  and  June). 

i.  The  CD  funds  become  available 
for  spending  (July  1st). 

6.  Neighborhood  Civic  Association 

Civic  associations  have  and  continue 
to  play  a  major  role  in  shaping  their 
respective  communities  and  produce  a 
strong  voice  in  expressing  neighbor- 
hood needs.  These  organizations  meet 
monthly  to  bring  information  to  its 
members  and  seek  input  from  its  resi- 
dents. 
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